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A British Sentinel in the War Above the Thames 
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When you roll your eyes you may 


attract attention... but you don’t see 


Did you know that your eyes see only when they are 
stationary? When they move, they don’t see.* 

We didn’t know it either until we started to publish 
LOOK. Then we began to ask questions about eyes. Ex- 
cept for random facts like the above, we found few 
answers. And what little was known concerned type- 
matter—not pictures and type as used in LOOK. 

Our curiosity led us to Dr. Brandt, mechanically- 
minded professor in psychology. Dr. Brandt had devel- 
oped an instrument which photographically recorded 
eye movements in all planes, It was big, slow and 
clumsy—but it worked. 

We asked Dr. Brandt to join the LOOK staff and 
study LOOK layout problems. Thus began the series of 
experiments which resulted in the LOOK Eye Camera— 
a portable, flexible, accurate instrument. 

We found we had achieved an instrument which po- 
tentially could answer many questions beyond our orig- 
inal intent—questions which educators, oculists and 


artists wanted to know about the mechanics of sight. 
So the LOOK Eye Camera was moved to Drake Uni- 
versity and the Visual Research Laboratories were 
established under the direction of Dr. Brandt. We c 
tinued our study of picture layout. In addition we spon- 
sored a program of general research. 
Today a large class of students are being trained i: 
Ocular Photography. Eye Camera findings are being mace 
available to educators everywhere, as well as publishers 
and advertising men. Additional cameras are being bui!t. 
LOOK is proud of this little-known aspect of its his- 
tory—proud of the Visual Research Laboratories. 
Surveys show that LOOK is read by every member 
the family, that page-by-page LOOK is better read th 
traditional magazines. The primary reason is picture 
language, which is easier to read, and, consequent! 
easier to understand. 
A contributing factor is Eye Camera research. \ ¢ 
continue to seek better means of telling picture stori 


* We suggest skeptics, as well as those who are merely curious, try it in their own mirrors; 
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Now the Eagle’s 
Claw is Made of Rubber 


A typical example of Goodrich improvement in tires 


AN EAGLE’S claw for ninety thousand 
eaglepower —a combination of 
brake and tire that brings the airliner 
to a smooth, easy stop just after it 
has touched the ground. Both are de- 
velopments of Goodrich engineers. 

When those tires are in the air they 
have no more serious job than a couple 
of toy balloons. On the ground they 
suddenly take the weight of a steam 
roller. 

These huge airplane tires are pro- 
duced by the same men who as wa 
Goodrich truck tires—and each of 
these tires represents a whole series of 
development jobs for the men who 
solve problems with rubber. 


Take those little work trucks not 
much bigger than passenger cars but 
built like bullfrogs, with multipower 
in their hind legs. Their tires must be 
very different from those on the rum- 
bling highway giants we pass on every 
road. Tires on the school bus must be 
different from the big fellows that 
wallow in the clay where hills are 
being spread out into wide roads. 


For every truck tire job Goodrich 
engineers study not only cords and 


rubber compounds but the special fea- 
tures of the job itself, each feature 
used as a basis for scientific develop- 
ment—a continuous job for continued 
improvement. No tire is too set or too 
“standardized” to get its share of this 
development work. No wonder truck 
owners find Goodrich Tires make their 
trucks more efficient, help them haul at 
lower costs. Let Goodrich Tires save 
money for you, too. Remember which, 
the name’s Goodrich. The B. F. Good- 
rich Company, Akron, Ohio; Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Kitchener, Ontario. 


Goodrich Silvertowns 
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- SIDESHOW 


PPP POO, 
Rearming America— 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: When 18-year-olj 
Paul Dennis arrived from nearby Askay 
to join the Army, he told Recruiting Sy 
Joseph Weimar that he preferred to . 
into the Air Corps, as he was tired of gy. 
tillery. It seems that Dennis used to he , 
“human cannon ball”—earning his livin, 
being shot out of a gun. 7 





Chicago, IIl.: The following notice ray 
recently in the Personal column of The 
Chicago Tribune: “Gladys: Conscriptioy 
passes—you lose me for a yr., prot. { 
your Senator now. Fred.” Gladys ap. 
swered the following day: “Fred: Are yoy 
a man or a mouse? A country worth living 
in is worth fighting for. Don’t be « panty 
waist! Gladys.” 


Ain’t [t?— 


Fort Worth, Texas: One of State Rep- 
resentative H. A. (Salty) Hull’s oppo. 
nents—against whom he was running for r- 
election—called Hull down for using “ain't” 
too much in his speeches. To which Hu! 
answered: “My opponent doesn’t like m 
because I say ain’t. I know it ain’t prop 
to say ain't, but I know a lot of peop) 
who don’t say ain’t who ain’t eating, an! 
I know a man who doesn’t say ain’t who 
ain’t ever going to be state representa- 
tive.” 


Return Payment— 


Zeeland, Mich.: Four years ago, Zip- 
py, a French bulldog, took up residence at 
police headquarters because the force— 
Chief Fred Bosma and his assistant, Lester 
DePree—could not resist her eloquent tail- 
wagging and saved her from the lethal 
chamber. That was also in the days when 
new uniforms for Bosma and Del’ree were 
scarce, owing to the financial difficulties 
involved. Today, the force is always glit- 
tering and resplendent in new attire, and 
all because of Zippy. Each spring slie bears 
a fine litter of pups—the sale of which f- 
nances the new uniforms. 


Tasting Tip— 

Boston, Mass.: According to Delvin 
W. Dean, the city’s new official teataster, 
the best way to get the most out of cof- 
fee, tea, and soup is to “slurp it.” 


Coroner’s Special— 


Philadephia, Pa.: When told that the 
schedule for the coming convention of the 
National Association of Coroners listed 
cocktail party at the county morgue as all 
entertainment item, Coroner Charles H. 
Hersch objected and called the party of. 
“What do they think our morgue is, a night 
club? Suppose someone got hold of some 
embalming fluid, what then?” 
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Home Office, Hartford, Connecticut 











The many protective services of the 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
and the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


are available through qualified Hartford agents and brokers 
in all parts of the United States. 


Call Western Union for the name of the 
nearest Hartford representative. In Canada, 
call Canadian National Telegraphs. 






































Save money, Sandy, 
by telephoning 
out of town 


in the evenings 





e The 3-minute, statio — 
the bargains in happiness a ents 
Sunday. .- - Someones somewhere, 

u eee . 


below are typical of 


the evenings or 0” 
r voice. 





n-to-station rates 
buy in 
uldlike to hear you 
oo 8 
$ 35 Chicago to Omaha..--> 
45 Topeka to Denver.--+**** 
60 Dallas to St. Louis.--*+*** 
70 Baltimore to Chicago--+*** 


Detroit to Cleveland.--+-*° 
New Haven to Atlantic City 
Philadelphia to Boston..-- 
Louisville to Memphis. ---- 
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mn NEWSWEEK 
LETTERS 


English Morale 


I am quoting from a letter recently 
received from England, which I think may 
be of some general interest: 

“The extraordinary thing is that al- 
though nowhere in England can be said 
to be entirely safe today, the common 
danger and the common purpose seems 
to have, even in this short space, com- 
pletely purged us all of much that was 
materialistic and even rotten. 

“It is a strange country—every little 
lane, leafy and quiet, has its patrols and 
barricades, each hill its band of watchers, 
We have to do all sorts of tiresome things, 
like rendering the car unusable when we 
leave it! But through it all, the knowledge 
that every sacrifice, every limitation, is for 
a just cause makes it all bearable.” 

E. N. WARNER 


|~ 
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Montreal, Que. 


aa 


Meaning of ‘Stuka’ 


I have seen countless references to the 
German Stukas and am aware that they 
are German dive bombers. But I have 
never seen anything concerning the deriva- 
tion of the word “Stuka” and would like 
to know more about the planes them- 
selves. Perhaps you can enlighten me. 

J. A. THOMPSON 





Boston, Mass. 


The word “Stuka” is a contraction of 
sturz (dive) and Kampflugzeug (combat 
plane). The German Ju.87 was one of 
the first planes ever designed as a dive 
bomber, although the American Curtiss 
Hell Diver and the British Hawker PV-4 
were both adapted for such employment 
before the Ju.87 appeared. 

The Ju87 is powered by one 1,(00- 
horsepower Junkers Jumo 211 twelve- 
cylinder liquid-cooled engine. Its arma- 
ment consists of two machine guns in the 
wings and one gun on flexible mounting in 
the rear cockpit. Bombs (250 or 500 
pound) are slung beneath the fuselage and 
released by the pilot. A 550- or 1,100- 
pound bomb can be carried on a crutch 
under the fuselage and swung downward 
and forward for release. The maximum 
level speed is 240 miles an hour and the 
maximum diving speed 430 miles an hour. 

The most noteworthy feature of the 
plane’s design is the provision of diving 
brakes which slow up the terminal velocity 
of the dive to about 248 miles an hour. 





Courting South America 


We seem to be courting the South 
American republics these days, and I think 
it about time. If our defense depends as 
much upon their cooperation as it now ap- 
pears, we have been slow in preparing our- 
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selves for our present “good neighbor” ap- 
proach. I couldn’t get very far trying to be 
neighborly with the people next door if we 
could not speak the same language. Now, 
when what the people in Brazil, Argentina, 
and the other South American countries 
think and do is important to us, I for one, 
should like to be able to subscribe to a 
newspaper from those countries. I should 
like to be able to understand their short- 
wave broadcasts. 

Why, why shouldn’t Spanish be a re- 
quired subject, if not in our high schools, 
at least in our general college courses? 

CELIA G. SIMS 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 





England’s Chances 


I noted your extremely dismal predic- 
tion that England stands no more than a 
50-50 chance of fighting off Hitler’s ex- 
pected attack. This leads one to believe 
that you are either somewhat pro-German 
or grossly misinformed . . . Why don’t 
you learn the facts before spreading such 
gloom? 

Z. D. TOMLINSON 


Toronto, Ont. 


As the Periscope item of June 10 pointed 
out, NEWSWEEK was not making any pre- 
diction of its own, but was reporting the 
results of a survey of well-informed mili- 
tary and naval experts. It feels it has a 
duty to report such informed appraisals, 
however pessimistic they may be. News- 
week was similarly criticized by a few 
readers when on June 10 it reported that 
informed experts conceded France no 
more than a 25 per cent chance against 
Germany. 





Aviation Pay 

In your Aug. 19 issue, you mention 
that three choices are open to American 
fliers who want to aid the British—join 
the Royal Air Force for active fighting, 
teach recruits for the Royal Canadian Air 
Force, or shuttle new planes from fac- 
tories to airports. Then you add: “The 
pay for either type of military activity 
ranges from about $240 to $260 a month, 
while for shuttling planes from factory to 
airport pilots receive $150 a week above 
British income taxes and assessments.” 
Do you mean to tell me that a man who 
risks his life in uniform is paid less than 
a flier who acts merely as chauffeur? 

R. J. MONTGOMERY 
Detroit, Mich. 


Military pay is nearly always lower than 
that paid civilians for comparable activ- 
ity. For example, a second lieutenant fly- 
mg a United States Army bomber re- 
ceives around $3,000 a year; an experi- 
enced pilot for a major air line gets from 
$6,000 to $12,000. 
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Lhse ses. ftom Saistilit 


Man o’ War was a great horse in his day. 


But along came a better money-winner, by 
the name of Seabiscuit. 


And there’s a moral in this for the men who 
foot the bills for advertising space. 


You want to know what magazine reaches 
the No. | sales territory today. 


So we invite you to look at the kind of mar- 
ket Collier’s offers—as shown by that list 
at the right. 


Remember that Collier’s, of all the multi- 
million weekly magazines published over a 
long period of years, is the only one that is at 
its all-time peak today — both in circula- 

tion and in advertising revenue! 


Remember that: Collier’s advertising 
revenue has topped that magic year of 
1929 for the past four years. 


No wonder that such successful adver- 
tisers as Grant Olson, of Sheaffer Pen, 
say, ‘‘Because Collier’s.is the backbone 
of our magazine advertising, you will be 
interested in knowing that we showed a 
gain of over a million dollars in sales 
during the twelve months ending 
February 29, 1940.” 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 








Federal Airport Program 


After two years in the talk stage, a 
large-scale Federal airport-construction 
program is finally getting under way. An 
interdepartmental committee, composed of 
Civil Aeronautics Board, Army, and Navy 
representatives, is now studying locations, 
considering communities in the light of 
(1) air commerce routes, (2) military 
value, and (3) proximity to air schools. 
Cost of the new airports, needed to pro- 
vide facilities for the increasing Army and 
Navy air forces and the expanded pilot- 
training programs, is estimated at from 
$200,000,000 to $350,000,000. 


Soviet-U. S. Talks 

The State Department, in recent talks 
with Soviet Ambassador Oumansky, has 
been doing everything it can to better re- 
lations with Russia. Naturally, these ef- 
forts in effect have amounted to an at- 
tempt to wean Moscow away from Ber- 
§ lin. The joker is, according to best dip- 
lomatic sources, that Oumansky has kept 
the German Embassy informed of both 
the progress and the contents of the talks. 


Athenia Decision 


An official report may never be made 
public, but the State Department has at 
last decided that the British liner Athenia 
was torpedoed by a submarine. The depart- 
ment is now telling interested attorneys 
that its inquiry has established a “strong 
presumption” that the ship was torpedoed, 
but warning that the result of the inquiry 
probably will never be published. Behind 
this is the desire to prevent use of the re- 
port by the Athenia’s owners as evidence 
relieving them of liability for damages. 
The department is morally certain that the 
responsible submarine was German, but 
since it can’t produce any direct support- 
ing evidence there are no prospects for 
claims against the Reich. 


London Negotiators 


Although Rear Admiral Ghormley, Brig- 
adier General Strong, and Major General 
“~mmons were sent to England ostensibly 
as observers, it’s a safe presumption that 
they have had much to do with U.S. nego- 
tiations for air and naval bases in British 
Western Hemisphere possessions. General 


Strong is particularly well-equipped to talk 
Caribbean bases with the British. As chief 
of the War Plans Division of the General 
Staff he has personally inspected in the last 
two years all potential sites in the West 
Indies area. Admiral Ghormley is an ex- 
pert on broad war plans rather than on 
technical naval details, and General Em- 
mons is the air-service representative on 


the General Staff. 


FBI Troubles 
The FBI, faced with the task of keeping 


its eye on literally thousands of foreign 
agents and potential Fifth Columnists, is 
having its troubles. For instance, it doesn’t 
have enough men to shadow personally 
every member of a foreign consulate under 
suspicion as a center of subversive activi- 
ties, so it sets up a watch on the building. 
Foreign agents, however, quickly get wise 
to what they call the “FBI picket line” and 
meet members of the consulate elsewhere. 
Publicity or complaints to the management 
about the presence of German agents like 
Dr. Westrick and Friedrich Ried in hotels 
work against the FBI. The agents move 
out to private residences where it’s much 
harder for the investigators to watch their 
activities without detection. 


Wallace vs. Willkie 


Odd as it sounds at first, Secretary Wal- 
lace is annoyed over Wendell Willkie’s 
inferential endorsement of the Wallace 
farm program. He resents what he con- 
siders Willkie’s effort to “take the farm 
issue out of the campaign.” Wallace now 
plans to point out that many GOP Con- 
gressmen opposed the farm proposals orig- 
inally, to recite the Congressmen’s records 
in detail, and to argue that the Republi- 
cans may return to their former views if 
their candidate is elected President. 


Britain’s Chances Rising 


U.S. military experts, who two weeks 
ago gave Britain no better than a 50-50 
chance to withstand invasion, believe that 
the odds have now risen in Britain’s favor. 
While details of the effect of German 
bombing are not available, these experts 
think that Britain’s figures on the results 
of last week’s air battles are considerably 
more accurate than the German figures. 


Washington Notes 


Despite contrary reports, Edward J. 
Noble, who just resigned as Under-Secre- 
tary of Commerce, does plan to run for the 
Senate from Connecticut . . . Capitol old- 
timers say the House and Senate galleries 


have never been so packed as in recent 
weeks except for the Easter “cherry blos- 
som” season. They also claim the crowd 
comes to hear—not just to look on... 
Rep. William T. Schulte of Indiana is get- 
ting ready to push legislation against dual 
citizenship. It will be aimed mainly at 
Japanese in Hawaii, and he has armed him- 
self with abundant material on their ac- 
tivities, much of it supplied by FBI, Army, 
and Navy men .. . His friends say Rep. 
J. J. Dempsey of New Mexico has been 
sounded out on the Postmaster General- 
ship, but that he turned it down in order 
to run for Dennis Chavez’ Senate seat. 


Russia’s Alaska “Threat’ 





Forget those scare stories about “men- 
acing” Soviet military and naval activity 
in the Bering Strait area and Big Diomede 
Island. The fact is that the Russian planes, 
pilots, and crews on Big Diomede were 
sent by Moscow’s weather and navigation 
bureaus and have no connection with the 
war commissariat. They are there for the 
purpose of finding an ice-free route to 
Vladivostok from Archangel and Lenin- 
grad, and are busy making year-round ob- 
servations of wind currents, temperatures, 
and the mean-average intervals of ice-free 
conditions. In any case, U.S. military ex- 
perts say Alaska, denuded as it is of forti- 
fications, would be easy to defend against 
any attack from Big Diomede, which is 
hundreds of miles from its supply sources. 
Also, firsthand information indicates there’s 
nothing to reports of Soviet naval prepara- 
tions in the region around the Komandor- 
skie Islands. 


British Pacific Pressure 


A major reason for the decision of au- 
thorities in the French Pacific islands of 
New Caledonia and Tahiti to support the 
de Gaulle committee in London has been 
the unreported pressure of Great Britain. 
Both islands are dependent on Australia, 
New Zealand, and other British possessions 
for food supplies and general trade. When 
France fell, the British Government 
clamped down on Dominion trade with the 
islands, and dispatched naval units to 
watch over foreign trade. Faced with a 
serious shortage of food, the French au- 
thorities took the hint and declared for the 
de Gaulle committee, although some of 
them are privately still pro-Pétain. 


Cuban Crackdown 


The Cuban Government is readying a 
crackdown on subversive activities, and 
will pay particular attention to the Spanish 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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Falangists. This group, by adopting a new 
constitution and conforming to the Cuban 
Law of Associations, has become legalized. 
However, investigation has shown it to 
have close connections with recognized 
Nazi and Fascist elements. The Govern- 
ment now plans to suppress Falangist ac- 
tivities and may even force the organiza- 
tion to dissolve. Also, expect the Cuban 
Ministry of Interior to tighten up the laws 
covering the carrying of firearms. At pres- 
ent there are some 32,000 such licenses in 
effect, but many of these will be canceled, 
and in the future the issuance of new ones 
will be strictly limited. 


Nazi French Activity 


A neutral observer, recently permitted 
to cross into unoccupied France, reports 
these facts about German activity in the 
occupied areas: Amid much secrecy, French 
labor has been recruited to build a large 
military airdrome just west of Lille. A 
number of French industrial technicians 
from the Paris region have been trans- 
ported, apparently willingly, by special 
train to Stuttgart to work in German fac- 
tories. More than 12,000 head of cattle 
were rounded up in the Alsace-Lorraine 
region three weeks ago and sent to Ger- 
many, some of them ticketed as far to the 
eastward as Breslau. Note that Berlin has 
denied both that it is using French labor 
in war production and that it has trans- 
ported livestock out of France. 


Royal Spy Jitters 


Prince Paul, Yugoslavian Regent, who’s 
been frantically trying to keep his nation 
from being overrun by the Axis Powers, is 
now in a ticklish spot. He recently sent a 
confidential note to the British Minister at 
Belgrade which intimated his sympathies 
were pro-British, admitted his fears of the 
Axis Powers, and implied that he desired 
to get rid of two Cabinet Ministers be- 
cause of their Fascist sympathies. The note 
was intercepted and copied by a Fascist 
agent. The Regent is aware of this but is 
so fearful of consequences that he has kept 
mum about his knowledge and has taken 
no action against the palace attaché he 
believes to be the spy. 


Foreign Notes 


U.S. aviation experts say the British 
planes which flew over the Alps and 
bombed Italy were undoubtedly U. S.- 
made. They insist that British-made 
bombers haven’t sufficient range to make 
the long flight . . . An indication that 
Anglo-Turkish relations are still close is 
the fact that a British arms expert is ac- 
tively supervising work on the Bosporus 
defense system . . . All persons, including 
foreigners, who leave Japan must now de- 
clare the number of gold teeth, caps, fill- 
ings, etc., in their mouths and pay duty 
for taking precious metal out of the coun- 








try ... Germany has ordered a complete 
restoration of the American war cemetery 
near Belleau Wood, which was damaged by 
artillery and machine-gun fire during the 
Battle of France . . . According to the 
refugees from Norway, the German mili- 
tary authorities in Oslo, unable to solve 
the murder of a German soldier in a hotel 
there, simply selected ten guests by lot 
and had them executed. 


Tax Dilemma 


SE enuenen’ delay in drawing up a tax 
bill has caused unexpected difficulties for 
many conservative-minded corporations. 
With no idea how heavy excess-profits 
taxes are to be, but sure they'll be retro- 
active, these corporations are setting aside 
large tax reserves. Now they’re being 
criticized by other corporations which fear 
that Congress, seeing how much industry 
is willing to set aside for taxes, will be 
tempted to raise the ante. In addition, 
those corporations with tax reserves are 
now finding that competitors are taking 
advantage of that fact by setting up no 
reserves and consequently making rela- 
tively better net income showings. 


Business Footnotes 


The British Purchasing Commission 
here is buying parts for the 100 American- 
built planes aboard the French aircraft 
carrier Béarn, which has been bottled up 
at Martinique for weeks . . . The con- 
scription-inspired rush of marriages is al- 
ready having a near-boom effect on the 
furniture industry . . . Surprisingly enough, 
almost no publicity has been given to a 
Finnish Government announcement that 
it would pay in full all losses incurred by 
American firms because of the cession of 
territory to Russia. 


Defense Strike Threat 


One sore point from which strike trouble 
is likely to arise to hamper the defense 
program is in the auto plants that are mak- 
ing plane parts. The trouble is that auto 
workers’ pay in general is higher (by 10 
to 20 per cent) than that of aircraft work- 
ers. The United Automobile Workers union 
is determined to raise the wages of aircraft 
labor connected with the auto industry, 
even if it can’t raise aircraft pay generally. 
Auto manufacturers are equally deter- 
mined to stand firm, saying that such pay 
increases (1) would put them at a com- 
petitive disadvantage as against parts 
makers in the aircraft industry proper and 
(2) would be resented as a bad precedent 
by the plane manufacturers. 


Scotch Whisky Fight 


A group of American distillers and recti- 
fiers are preparing a fight to force changes 
in the labeling of Scotch whisky—in order 
to put American liquors in a better com- 
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petitive position. They will charge before 
the FAA that nearly all imported Scotches 
really contain neutral spirits and should 
therefore be labeled to that effect (just as 
American liquors must be) instead of be- 
ing labeled “100% Scotch whisky.” Sim- 
ilarly, they will ask that labeling of Scotch 
as “8 years old,” “10 years old,” etc., be 
changed to the kind of labeling required on 
American blends. This means some such 
wording as “The straight whiskies herein 
are all over 8 years old.” The whole fight 
will hinge on the old dispute as to whether 
“Scotch grain whisky” (which is usually 
blended with Scotch malt whisky) is really 
whisky or neutral spirits. 


New Lockheed Plane 


Aviston sources reveal that Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. is at work on a sensational! 
new twin-engined interceptor pursuit 
plane. A much advanced version of the 
Lockheed P-38, which is capable of con- 
siderably more than 300 m.p.h., this new 
plane is expected to exceed the lon:- 
dreamed-of 500 miles an hour speed. It 
will be powered by new-type Wright 
“Tornado” engines, developing almost 
twice the horsepower of the Allison motors 
used in the P-38. Though it’s a wide 
departure for the Wright Corp., these 
aviation sources insist that the “Tornado.” 
unlike the Wright “Whirlwind” = and 
“Cyclone” engines, is a liquid-cooled motor. 





Press Notes 


Propaganda Minister Ito has ordered a 
personnel increase for Domei, Japanese 
news agency, and will shortly send hani- 
picked men from Tokyo to Domei bureaus 
in all the major countries . . . United 
Feature Syndicate is about ready to an- 
nounce that it has signed Maj. Al Wil- 
liams, Scripps-Howard columnist, to do a 
six-day-a-week column. Williams may re- 
sign his post with Gulf Oil Corp. when he 
takes the job .. . Walter Kerr, The New 
York Herald Tribune’s veteran European 
correspondent, will head a new bureau his 
paper is establishing in Buenos Aires. 


Hemisphere News Drive 


There’s a big fight brewing between 
British, French, German, and Italian news 
agencies over Latin-Americaii news an! 
propaganda outlets. French Havas _ lost 
many of its clients when France fell, an: 
although Havas officials are laying plan: 
to regain them, Stefani (Italian), Trans- 
ocean (German), and Reuters (British 
are all trying to move in. Reuters, particu- 
larly, is concerned. Its executives fear tha! 
even though Havas should regain all its 
clients, it would furnish them with anti- 
British news, possibly even with pro-Ger 
man news. Consequently, a British agent 
has arrived in New York to direct a 
Reuters Latin-American news campaign. 













There’s nothing the matter 
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with America 


. 
that WORK wont cure ~~... has been having a nightmare. 


Let’s wake up and get back to work. 


This great nation can and will make itself secure 
against any military or economic attack. Not with talk 
or vague planning but by good old-fashioned hard 


work now by every man who is an honest American. 


We’ re practicing what we preach by working three 
full 8-hour shifts a day, six days a week. And we 
are building three plant additions to turn out more 
Warner & Swasey Turret Lathes for other Americans 
to use—those Americans who believe with us that 


well-planned hard work will keep this nation free. 
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AMERICA’S 
FIRST LINE 
OF DEFENSE 


Nor Europe, not even 


those outlying naval bases that 
protect our shores—America’s 
first line of defense is American 
industry. It is to industry that 
the nation looks today for the 
armaments to protect America’s 
high living standards, to de- 
fend the American way of life. 

In the last two generations 
American industry has built a 
great nation. Its workmen, scien- 
tists, and engineers have helped 
produce and put to work more 
than one-third of the world’s 
electric power and one-half of 
its mechanical energy. They have given us electric lights 
in 24 million American homes and electric refrigerators 
in 13 million—conveniences which represent the highest 
standard of living and the greatest industrial achieve- 
ment in the world. And the manpower, the inventive 
and manufacturing genius, the experience, the daring 
to tackle difficult tasks—assets which have helped to 
produce this high standard of living—are among Amer- 
ica’s strongest resources today. 


Not a cannon, but the 130,000-pound shaft for a great electric generator 
being built in the General Electric shops in Schenectady. When completed, 
the generator will deliver 75,000 horsepower of electric power. 


Industry today undertakes the task of building, not 
only armaments, but, equally important, the machines 
that can be used to manufacture these armaments in 
quantity sufficient for any emergency. And General 
Electric scientists, engineers, and workmen, who for 
more than 60 years have been putting electricity to 
work in America’s peacetime pursuits, are today turning 
to the new job—the job of defending the benefits it has 
helped to create. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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Willkie’s Dare to Roosevelt 
Sets Tune for Hot Campaign 


Nominee’s Acceptance Speech 
a Stirring Call for Rebuilding 
Nation’s Might by Work 


The mercury topped 90 every day in In- 
diana last week. The sun parched the earth 
and burned the corn. To dust-choked 
Hoosiers, the bombing of London seemed 
less urgent than the fact that their chief 
crop was dying. But many a farmer prayed 
that the two-month drought would be 
broken on any day but last Saturday. 

Their prayers were rewarded. For the 
temperature hit 98.5 in the shade in the 
city of Elwood as 250,000 gasping throats 
roared a welcome to Wendell L. Willkie, 


come home to his birthplace to accept the 
Republican nomination for President. And 
the next day it rained. 

From the time the Republican nominee 
alighted at Indianapolis Airport at dusk 
Thursday from the Willkie Special air 
liner after a hectic 37-day vacation in 
Colorado Springs, he found no peace. That 
night he spent at Rushville, where the en- 
tire town of 6,000 turned out to greet him 
as the husband of a local girl. His 78-year- 
old mother-in-law, Mrs. Cora Wilk, wel- 
comed him with an American-flag Willkie 
badge pinned to her dress and, in her 
window, a small photograph of her 
son-in-law captioned “The Pride of Rush- 
ville.” 

Posters boasted: “Willkie is a successful 


Rush County farmer” and “the only real 
estate he owns in the world is located here” 
—five corn-hog farms worth $140,000 and 
a store building including Pitman and 
Wilson’s pharmacy and the Thrift “E” 
Grocery. The Hotel Lollis, which filled his 
1 a.m. appetite for fried chicken and cherry 
pie, promptly advertised “Willkie’s favor- 
ite menu.” And all day Friday, the candi- 
date “rested”—paying 7 a.m. visits to his 
farms (which cooperate with the New 
Deal’s AAA and are electrified by the 
REA), carrying a chair to his police guard, 
William Grimmell (forbidden by regula- 
tions to use it), and dropping in, unan- 
nounced and unattended, to the press room 
at the Lollis to gab with the boys for half 
an hour. 

Saturday, Willkie entrained for the 55- 
mile jaunt to Elwood—without his copy 
of his speech, which was raced after him 
by motorcycle police. When he arrived, he 
found that Homer E. Capehart, the pho- 
nograph maker who had staged the 1938 
GOP Cornfield Conference on his Wash- 
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Return of the native: when Willkie went back to Elwood, Ind., to accept the GOP Presidential nomination 
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Highlights of Wendell L. Willkie’s Acceptance Address at Elwood, Ind. 


Here I give you an outline of the political philosophy 
that is in my heart. We are here today to represent a sa- 
cred cause: the preservation of American democracy. 


Party lines are down. Nothing could make that clearer 
than the nomination by the Republicans of a liberal 
Democrat who changed his party affiliation because he 
found democracy in the Republican party rather than 
in the New Deal party. 


I cannot ask the American people to put their faith in 
me, without recording my conviction that some form of 
selective service is the only democratic way in which to 
secure the trained and competent man power we need for 
national defense. 


Also, in the light of my principle, we must honestly 
face our relationship with Great Britain. We must admit 
that the loss of the British Fleet ... would be a calamity 
for us. 

The President of the United States recently said: “We 
will extend to the opponents of force the material re- 
sources of this nation, and at the same time we will har- 
ness the use of those resources in order that we ourselves, 
in the Americas, may have equipment and training equal 
to the task of any emergency and every defense.” I should 
like to state that I am in agreement with these two 
principles, as I understand them—and I don’t understand 
them as implying military involvement in the present 
hostilities. 

I cannot follow the President in his conduct of foreign 
affairs in this critical time. There have been occasions 
when many of us have wondered if he was not deliberate- 
ly inciting us to war ... He has secretly meddled in the 
affairs of Europe, and he has even unscrupulously urged 
other countries to hope for more help than we are able to 
give . . . But while he has thus been quick to tell other 
nations what they ought to do, Mr. Roosevelt has been 
slow to take the American people into his confidence. 

If I am elected President .. . I plan to reverse both of 
these policies. I should threaten foreign governments 
only when our country was threatened by them and when 
I was ready to act; and I should consider our diplomacy 
as part of the people’s business. 


The first task of our country in its international affairs 
is to become strong at home. We must regain prosperity, 


restore the independence of our people, and protect our 
defensive resources. 

Like the Blum government in France, so has our gov- 
ernment become entangled in unfruitful political ad- 
ventures. As in France, so here, we have heard talk of 
class distinctions . . . We are told that the different kinds 
of men whose task it is to build America are enemies of 
one another . . . I stand for a new companionship in an 
industrial society. 


I believe that the forces of free enterprise must be regu- 
lated. I am opposed to business monopolies. I believe in 
collective bargaining . . . I believe in the maintenance of 
minimum standards for wages and maximum standards 
for hours. I believe that such standards should constantly 
improve. I believe in the Federal regulation of interstate 
utilities, of securities markets, and of banking. I believe 
in Federal pensions, in adequate old-age benefits, and in 
unemployment allowances. I believe that the Federal gov- 
ernment has a responsibility to equalize the lot of the 
farmer with that of the manufacturer. 


American liberalism does not merely consist in reform- 
ing things. It consists also in making things ...I... 
believe there is no limit to the horizon of America. I say 
that we must substitute for the philosophy of distributed 
scarcity the philosophy of unlimited productivity. 


The New Deal stands for doing what has to be done 
by spending as much money as possible. I propose to do 
it by spending as little money as possible. 


I shall not lead you down the easy road . . . I am saying 
to you that we cannot rebuild our American democracy 
without hardship, without sacrifice, and without suffering 
. .. In these months ahead of us, every man who works in 
this country ... will have to work a little harder. Every 
man and every woman will feel the burden of taxes. 
Every housewife will have to plan a little more carefully. 
I speak plainly because you must not be deceived about 
the difficulties of the future. You will have to be hard 
of muscle, clear of head, brave of heart. 


I propose that during the next two and a half months 
the President and I appear together on public platforms 
in various parts of the country, to debate the fundamental 
issues of this campaign. 








ington (Ind.) farm, had everything under 
control. In his shirt sleeves, Capehart had 
prepared the $40,000 carnival, making it 
quite clear to all that he was boss, and re- 
inforcing his orders by waving 47 pages of 
typewritten instructions and puffing de- 
terminedly on 10-inch cigars. 

Elwood was ready. Thousands had been 
in town overnight, sleeping in the Calla- 
way Park dust and in their autos. Hordes 
more arrived every minute, from 45 special 
trains that began disgorging at 7:05 a.m., 
and from 60,000 cars which, bumper to 
bumper, would have stretched 120 miles. 
Elwood’s dozen-man police force, ex- 
panded to 800 by loans from as far away 
as St. Louis and New York, kept their 
tempers—but not the crowds—under con- 
trol. 

Everything Willkie had touched as a 


boy was sacred. Frank McCarthy, a to- 
mato-canner, charged admission to the 
two-story frame house at 1900 South A 
Street where Willkie was born. Signs iden- 
tified “Willkie’s home”—and an Anderson 
Street doctor staked up the notice: “Not 
Willkie’s home, but you’re welcome.” On 
a flagpole stood Shipwreck Kelly to adver- 
tise Kroger’s coffee, and an airplane boost- 
ed Drewry’s beer and ale. Live elephants, 
mascots of Cincinnati Republicans, vied 
with a black cheesecloth pachyderm built 
around a Model A Ford from Lake County, 
Ind. It was a country fair, on a gigantic 
scale. 

Finally Willkie arrived. His motorcade 
crawled up the streets, mobbed by well 
wishers. At the red-brick Elwood High 
School, from which he was twice suspend- 
ed, the candidate spoke a few words, point- 


ing to the inscription above his head read- 
ing “The Hope of Our Country” as repre- 
senting “the American way of life.” Then 
he plowed through the Callaway Park 
crowd to the platform, where Rep. Joseph 
W. Martin Jr. of Massachusetts, chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, of- 
ficially notified him of the nomination, add- 
ing: “I hope it will not come as too great 
a surprise.” 

Thereupon the Pride of Elwood read his 
5,500-word address as a declaration of 
his “broad principles.” While the sun 
beat down on his face and sweat fogged 
his glasses, he weighed his words care- 
fully as he laid the cornerstone of his 
foreign and domestic policies alike: “I 
would do everything to defend American 
democracy and I would refrain from do- 
ing anything that injured it.” Wagging 
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Part of the crowd of 250,000 that acclaimed the candidate 


his right forefinger, the candidate insisted 
that “it is the first duty of a President to 
try to maintain peace,” but also promised 
“to outdistance Hitler in any contest he 
chooses in 1940 or after.” 

Admitting he is “a businessman—of 
which, incidentally, I am very proud,” 
the former power executive boasted of 
having been a liberal before President 
toosevelt “adopted—and _ distorted—lib- 
eralism.” 

Challenging the President to public en- 
counter, he agreed with Mr. Roosevelt 
that he has no desire to engage in “purely 
political debate,” but insisted: “I do not 
think that the issues at stake are ‘purely 
political.” In my opinion, they concern 
the life and death of democracy.” 

Then, returning to Rushville to inspect 
his farms, the candidate announced he 
would open his formal campaign in mid- 
September at Coffeyville, Kan., where he 
once taught history in the high school. 


Significance 





Willkie knew that his audience was over- 
whelmingly jisolationist—that from the 
Republican state leadership down to the 
dirt farmers in overalls, Hoosiers view the 
menace of Hitler as remote, and are 
alarmed lest material aid to Britain push 
this nation over the brink of war. The can- 
didate knew that a majority of Republi- 





cans in both Houses of Congress were 
balking at the draft. Willkie knew, too, 
that organized labor, whose vote he needs 
to curry, opposes the draft. Knowing all 
these things, he defied political expediency 
as he had defied the bosses at Philadelphia 
—and stuck to his convictions. 

Equally honest and liberal was his chal- 
lenge to Mr. Roosevelt to meet him in 
open debate. The President’s immediate 
reaction on Sunday was to ignore that 
challenge, on the grounds he had neither 
seen nor heard it. But Willkie will press 
the matter, and Mr. Roosevelt may find 
evasion more difficult with the passing 
days. For if the President repeats his ex- 
cuse that he cannot be away from his post, 
Willkie will off to meet him in Wash- 
ington. If Mr. Roosevelt declares that he is 
too absorbed by national defense, Willkie 
will say that defense is precisely the issue 
that requires the clarification of open de- 
bate. 

If the President declines to meet him 
under any circumstances, Willkie can say 
that he is afraid. If Mr. Roosevelt con- 
tinues to deputize men like Ickes and 
Wallace to reply to the Republican nom- 
inee, on the theory that this strategy will 
reduce Willkie to the status of a “Vice 
Presidential candidate,” the Hoosier can 
say that the American people, not he, are 
being slighted. And the President will 


hardly permit his advisers to draw atten- 
tion to the novelty and unorthodoxy of 
the suggestion. In shattering precedents, 
Willkie can point to a number of White 
House precedents. 


Willkie Reaction 


Wendell L. Willkie’s acceptance speech 
was greeted with derision by New Deal 
spokesmen, enthusiasm by his supporters, 
and general approbation by the nation’s 
press. 

Selected by President Roosevelt to be 
the Administration’s official rebutter, Sec- 
retary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes in a 
broadcast Monday night sarcastically as- 
sailed “the rich man’s Roosevelt—Willkie, 
the barefoot Wall Street lawyer.” 

Noting that the GOP nominee had en- 
dorsed the New Deal’s social program, the 
Cabinet member inquired: “Where was he 
when the battle for these measures was 
being fought by the New Deal? ... All 
through this period he was doing his very 
able best to prevent the most dynamic 
and hopeful project of the whole New 
Deal—the Tennessee Valley Authority— 
from functioning.” 

Referring to Willkie’s challenge to the 
President to meet him in open debate, 
Ickes scoffed: “One cannot challenge the 
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President of the United States to go about 
the country barnstorming after the pre- 
radio fashion of the past century without 
laying himself open to the charge that he 
is indulging in cheap bravado . . . The 
President is not a mountebank.” 

(After hearing Ickes’ radio blast, Will- 
kie wired Rep. Joseph W. Martin Jr. from 
Rushville, Ind., to “waste no money buy- 
ing radio time to answer” him, adding: “I 
am astonished that the President .. . 
would authorize such a speech.”) 

From Willkie’s camp, ex-President Her- 
bert Hoover acclaimed the Elwood utter- 
ance as “a call of hope for our country” 
and Alfred E. Smith applauded the Indi- 
anian’s “forthright, very brave, and 
straightforward speech.” Sen. Charles L. 
MeNary of Oregon, Willkie’s running 
mate, called it a “dynamic address, not 
too critical but full of confidence in his 
ability to revitalize America.” 

Among the nation’s newspapers, The 
Baltimore Sun, pro-Roosevelt in 1932 and 
neutral in 1936, announced it would sup- 
port Willkie “with all its strength,” and 
The Chicago Daily News, of which Sec- 
retary of the Navy Frank Knox is chief 
stockholder, came out for the GOP can- 
didate on the basis of his “courageous and 
forthright” speech. The New York Times, 
pro-Roosevelt in 1932 and 1936, rejoiced 
at Willkie’s “blunt words” in place of 
“the customary cleverness of politicians,” 
and added that his challenge to debate 
“deserves to be accepted, for it would lift 
the discussion of the forthcoming cam- 
paign to a high level and reaffirm the dig- 
nity of the democratic process.” 

Some editors, however, attacked the 
speech. The New York Post criticized the 
candidate’s “utter failure to produce an 
original idea.” Another staunch New Deal 


paper, The Louisville Courier-Journal 
“summed up” that “Willkie was not per- 
suasive . . . that he really knew the an- 


swers. He made a fine pep talk, and that 
was about all.” 





WPA Ground Swell 


Every winter, the size of the WPA rolls 
increases. Democrats say it is because of 
the cold weather; in election years, Re- 
publicans smell a rat. This year, Admin- 
istration plans call for an increase from 
1,700,000 (present figure) to 1,800,000 in 
October, 2,000,000 in November, 2,200,000 
in December, and 2,300,000 in January. 





Nazi Warning 

When the Clyde-Mallory liner Iroquois, 
loaded with 584 American refugees, was 
24 hours out of Cobh, Ireland, on the way 
to New York last Oct. 4, Germany startled 
Americans with a charge that the British 
Government intended to sink her and 
blame the Reich. Nothing happened. This 
week, America was stirred again when the 
Nazis threw a total blockade around the 
British Isles and served notice that they 
would not be responsible for the safety of 
the United States Army transport Amer- 
ican Legion, which two hours before had 
sailed from Petsamo, Finland, with 897 
refugees. Among the passengers—mostly 
Americans—were Crown Princess Martha 
of Norway and her three children, and 
Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, American Min- 
ister to Oslo. 

German authorities declared that the 
United States had refused to heed a warn- 
ing to keep the vessel out of newly mined 
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Berlin would not guarantee the safety of the 8S. S. American Legion 
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waters, which include the area between the 
British island of North Rona and Cape 
Wrath, and in the region of Nazi aeria] op- 
erations. In Washington, the State De. 
partment countered with a note warning 
that it would hold Germany responsible 
for the ship’s security. 

The danger arising from the new German 
blockade served to spotlight legislation to 
use American vessels to transport children 
from European countries. Already passed 
by the House, it was approved by the 
Senate. The situation also added to wor. 
ries of the United States Committee for 
the Care of European Children, which last 
week completed plans to raise $5,000,000 
and this week will welcome the first con- 
tingent of youngsters to be brought direct. 
ly from England to New York. 

Meanwhile, Washington officials studied 
the continued clash of views over the ques- 
tion of possible famine facing millions of 
other children in Nazi-occupied lands 
(Newsweek, Aug. 17). Seeking more in- 
formation on the food question, the Pres- 
ident heard a report from John Cudahy, 
Ambassador to Brussels, and afterward ex- 
onerated him of charges that he had made 
undiplomatic remarks to London newspa- 
permen. 





Hollywood Smear 


Ever since Sacramento, Calif., police in 
August 1934 seized some letters allegedly 
linking James Cagney and other Holly- 
wood stars to the Communist movement, 
charges have been made almost yearly that 
the film capital is a hotbed of radicalism. 

Last week, the finger was pointed again. 
In a transcript of testimony heard by a 
Los Angeles grand jury and made public 
by District Attorney Buron Fitts, 43 
Hollywoodites were named as sympathiz- 
ers or onetime Communist party members. 
The list included Cagney, Lionel Stander, 
Jean Muir, Frank Tuttle and his wife 
(Tania), Frank Davis, Clifford Odets, 
Sam Ornitz, Franchot Tone, Fredric 
March, Lester Cole, Humphrey Bogart, 
Frank Scully, Francis Lederer, Herbert 
Biberman, Buddy Schulberg (son of B. P. 
Schulberg), Gale Sondergaard, Tess Sle- 
singer, and J. Edward Bromberge. 

The names were brought out in connec- 
tion with a local waterfront murder case 
involving Communist ramifications, and 
the witness who gave them was John R. 
Leech, ex-Communist party organizer in 
Los Angeles and discredited witness in the 
recent Harry Bridges deportation hearing. 
As the accused issued denials, Rep. Martin 
Dies, head of the Congressional commit- 
tee investigating un-American activilies, 
popped into town and started an inquiry 
into radicalism in general, announcing 
that everyone would be investigated and 
either cleared or found guilty. In Washing- 
ton, the Department of Justice disclaimed 
any interest in the case. 
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Tunney’s Answer 


Gene Tunney made up his mind about 
Communism in 1931 (three years after 
his retirement as heavyweight boxing 
champion), when he visited Russia and 
found it far from utopian. Two months ago 
he demonstrated that his anti-Red senti- 
ments were as strong as ever: at his behest, 
a “pro-American bloc” of youths at- 
tended the American Youth Congress 
meeting at Lake Geneva, Wis., vainly de- 
manded that the AYC rid itself of Com- 
munists, then announced they would form 
a rival youth organization without a tinge 
of red in its make-up (Newsweek, July 
15). 

Last week, at a press conference in New 
York, the 42-year-old ex-fighter launched 
the new group, with himself as temporary 
chairman and Murray Plavner, former 
AYC member, as director. Named the Na- 
tional Foundation for American Youth, 
it is to be a clearinghouse for local youth 
groups (so far only Young Democrats and 
Young Republicans in New Jersey have 
joined up, but Tunney expects others will 
soon hop on the bandwagon) . Its platform 
will have one immovable plank: no Com- 
munists may become members. To carry 
its message, the organization will publish 
a weekly youth-news bulletin, plus a series 
of coast-to-coast radio debates on the 
Presidential campaign. 

Tunney told the reporters he thought 
youngsters could run their own affairs 
without interference from more elderly 
people. So he promised to step out of the 
NFAY for good as soon as it elects a per- 
manent chairman—probably at a national 
convention in New York this fall. 


Pigs vs. Art 


Even in an art colony, pigs is pigs. At 
New City, N.Y., where artists and writers 
congregate in the summer, the Norwegian 
Lutheran Deaconess Hospital of Brooklyn 
maintains a camp for underprivileged boys 
and a piggery to supply pork chops. Some- 
times the pigs escape from their pen and 
roam about the neighborhood, playing 
havoc with flower and vegetable gardens. 
At other times the wind just happens to 
be in the wrong direction. 

Last week, the Clarkstown Zoning 
Board of Appeals heard irate citizens de- 
claim against the porkers. “The increasing 
odor from the pig pen which is wafted con- 
stantly to the study in which I write, and 
which is located a few hundred feet from 
the piggery, is so rank that unless correct- 
ed it will force me to abandon my home,” 
argued Maxwell Anderson, poet and play- 
wright. Duly impressed, the zoning board 
ruled the number of pigs must be limited 
thereafter to twenty and that all must be 
confined strictly to the piggery. Anderson 
agreed to give the authorities one more 
chance. 








Wanted: Cash 


- Democrats Also Have Trouble 


In Enlisting Campaign Chiefs 


Between the First Army maneuvers in 
upstate New York and a hemispheric de- 
fense chat with Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King of Canada, President Roosevelt had 
“no time” last week end to tune in on 
Wendell L. Willkie’s acceptance speech. 
He “barely found time” to confer with 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes 
on the “official” New Deal answer to 
Willkie, delivered Monday. 

Mr. Roosevelt accepted the resignation 
of Henry A. Wallace, his third-term run- 
ning mate, as Secretary of Agriculture, 
nominating Under-Secretary Claude R. 
Wickard of Indiana to succeed him, and 
naming Paul H. Appleby of Iowa, Wal- 
lace’s onetime assistant, for the Under- 
Secretaryship. 

Lesser Democrats, however, had plenty 
of time for mundane politics. And among 
the busiest was Edward J. Flynn, who on 
Monday officially assumed the post of 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee which James A. Farley relin- 
quished on Saturday. 

Flynn’s first job was to explain the com- 
mittee’s position regarding the 1940 Cam- 
paign Book, just off the press. Both Sen. 
Carl A. Hatch, New Mexico Democrat 
and author of the so-called “Clean Poli- 
tics” Act which bears his name, and At- 
torney General Robert H. Jackson had 
pointed out to the committee that sale 
of the Campaign Book would violate the 
spirit of the law (it specifically lays pur- 
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chasers open to prosecution). Whereupon, 
Democrats wrote off a hoped-for revenue 
of $25,000. 

Meanwhile, the matter of more than 
$250,000* advertising in the Democratic 
Campaign Book went unsettled. In Colo- 
rado Springs, Willkie argued that the 
advertising was sold on thé basis of ex- 
pected gain or threatened reprisal, said 
that it clearly violated the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act of 1925, urged advertisers to sue 
for a refund, and warned that, if he were 
elected, he would prosecute all who had 
not done so. 

On this point of law Jackson was silent, 
but Charles Michelson, Democratic pub- 
licity chief and editor of the Campaign 
Book, retorted hotly that, since the ad- 
vertising had been sold before passage 
of the Hatch Act Extension forbidding 
such practice, it would not be refunded. 
Hatch himself, introducing amendments 
to plug the loopholes in his law, warned 
fellow Democrats: “There is just one 
thing to do about this convention book. 
Regardless of what the cost may be or 
what effect it may have, it should be 
discontinued right now.” 

Willkie stuck to his point that the ad- 
vertising violated a law of 1925, and 
when Flynn and several newspapers re- 
minded the GOP nominee that the Re- 
publicans also had sold advertising in their 
1936 book, he said: “As soon as Attorney- 
General Jackson agrees with me. . . that 
the Corrupt Practices Act was violated by 
both parties in 1936, I shall promptly urge 





*The Democratic National Committee would 
not quote a , but admitted “more than 
100” pages had been sold. The minimum per 
page is $2,500. 














the Republican party to make reimburse- 
ment.” 

But the Hatch Act was not Flynn’s only 
worry. He was having trouble lining up 
his regional campaign offices. Federal Se- 
curity Administrator Paul V. McNutt, 
whom Flynn wanted to handle the Mid- 
west out of Chicago, persuaded the Presi- 
dent he would serve the party better as 
a roving speaker. Sen. Joseph C. O’Ma- 
honey of Wyoming, who had been slated 
for the Rocky Mountain district in Den- 
ver, declined. Sen. James F. Byrnes of 
South Carolina begged off the Southern 
office at Birmingham. It appeared likely 
at the beginning of the week that Rep. 
Sam Rayburn of Texas, although far 
from eager for it, would assume the South- 
western post. The Pacific Coast was up 
in the air. 

The Chicago office may go to Charles 
Sawyer, National Committeeman from 
Ohio who handled the ill-fated Buckeye 
“Draft Roosevelt” primary (NEWswEEK, 
Jan. 29). Oscar Chapman, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior, is slated for the 
Rocky Mountain job. Flynn is after Sen. 
John H. Bankhead of Alabama for the 
Southern post. The biggest fish (un- 
caught as this week began) is Mayor 
La Guardia, whom the chairman would 
like to see head up his “Roosevelt Pro- 
gressive Campaign Committee” to rally 
independent liberals. 

To add to his worries, the new chairman 
was confronted with a Gallup Poll showing 
that, whereas Mr. Roosevelt had led Lan- 
don by 71 per cent to 29 in cities of 
500,000 and more population in 1936, he 
now led Willkie by only 57 per cent to 43. 





Week in the Nation 


Prmanrtes: Gov. Carl E. Bailey of Ar- 
kansas, a Democrat seeking nomination 
for a third term, was defeated by Homer 
M. Adkins: In Idaho, Sen. John Thomas, 


Senator Hatch put a legal crimp in 
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appointed last January to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Sen. William E. 
Borah, was renominated in the Republi- 
can primary. He will run against Glen 
Taylor, Democrat. 


FINGERPRINTING: Pushing the fight 
against criminals and disloyal aliens, Po- 
lice Commissioner Lewis J. Valentine of 
New York ordered all night-club and cab- 
aret owners and workers, from cooks to 
crooners, to be fingerprinted. 


Pincu: On July 31, a 37-year-old Chi- 
nese named J. K. Li made headlines by 
dropping $11.95 in small change into a 
pay telephone for an airplane ticket from 
New York to Boston through Western 
Union (Newsweek, Aug. 12). Back in 
New York last week, Li, with a 28-year- 
old girl booked as Anna E. Gooch, was ar- 
rested on a charge of extortion, both be- 
ing accused of blackmailing a Boston Uni- 
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The Boy Stood on.the Burning Deck 
Whence All but Him Had Fied! 





... Charley Michelson’s Democratic Campaign Book 
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versity professor, who, Miss Gooch al- 
leged, was the father of her 7-year-old son, 


Fioops: Following hard upon the hurri- 
cane which a fortnight ago took 35 lives 
in Georgia and South Carolina, floods last 
week caused a heavy death toll in North 
Carolina and Virginia, with property dam- 
age estimated as high as $40,000,000. 


Recorp: Providence, R.I., after 138 
days without a traffic fatality, wrested the 
highway safety record for cities in the 
250,000 population class from Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Missine: After a deluge of unfavorable 
publicity, several prominent Germans 
identified with Nazi activities in this 


country suddenly slipped out of their New 
York haunts. Dr. Gerhard Alois Westrick, 
German commercial counselor, was _ re- 
ported to have gone to Atlantic City, prior 
to sailing home via Japan from San Fran- 
cisco Aug. 23; Jochem Freiherr von Wim- 
mersperg and Ernst O. Hopf, partners in a 
travel agency in one of whose offices the 
Gestapo allegedly has New York headquar- 
ters, slipped away separately by car; and 
Friedrich Ried, recently transferred to New 
York from Brazil as consular agent, and 
whom Berlin is now withdrawing to Japan, 
also was missing. In Ancon, C. Z., Dr. Emil 
Wolff, 48, seized July 2 at Balboa aboard 
a Japanese steamship with a trunk re- 
portedly containing code documents which 
he was carrying to South America, was 
fined $2,000 for failing to register as a 
foreign agent. 


“AMERICANISM”: Denouncing Demo- 
crats, Republicans, Jews, Negroes, and 
newspaper reporters and praising Fritz 
Kuhn, Adolf Hitler, and Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, several hundred members of the 
New Jersey Realm of the Ku Klux Klan 
met with about 700 members of the Ger- 
man-American Bund at the latter’s Camp 
Nordland, near Andover, N. J., Sunday for 
an all-day “Americanism” rally. 
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War Becomes Battle of Planes 
as British Hit Back at Nazis 


Both Belligerents Attack 
Ports and Industrial Centers; 
Somaliland Yielded to Italy 


The Nazi aerial offensive against Britain 
fell into three parts last week. The first 
occurred early in the week, when the 
Germans continued to launch their attack 
almost entirely on south coast ports and 
bases. The second began with bombing of 
London’s suburbs and the concentration of 
raids on airdromes in the London area 
and southern counties. The third opened 
with the intensive night bombing of 
industrial objectives in the Midlands and 
north. 

On the south coast, the attacks fol- 
lowed an established pattern. The German 
planes came over in waves of from 12 to 
100 escorted by fighters. Frequently, they 
were intercepted over the Channel by 
British fighters and the formations broken 
up. But often they came in before the 
RAF could attack them, drove through 
the anti-aircraft fire, shot down the bal- 
loons of the barrages, and launched brief, 
concentrated attacks on their objectives. 
These were mostly naval and industrial 
establishments at Southampton, Ports- 
mouth, and Dover. Unlike as in previous 
weeks, only a few convoys were attacked 
in the Channel—either because the Nazis 
had found such attacks too expensive or 
because the British had stopped using 
the Channel. 

Meanwhile, the British conducted re- 
porters on a tour of the great Portland 
naval base, where the Germans claimed 
to have destroyed important harbor in- 
stallations, a pier, a floating and a loading 
dock, and oil tanks on Aug. 11. The only 
damage they found was a few bombed 
railway tracks, and four or five small 
office buildings, and a small field tank 
destroyed. At Bristol, correspondents saw 
the dock area undamaged and jammed 
with shipping. At Southampton, the bombs 
had hit a few warehouses and civilian 
property. And at Dover and resort towns, 
hotels, bars, and roller-skating rinks con- 
tinued to stay open, while civilian morale 
was high (the reporters found that the 
sound of the raid sirens distracted people 
more than the actual bombs) . 


London 


On Aug. 15 the Germans suddenly 
switched their air attacks from the south 
coast to the London area. Some twenty 
German bombers roared in from the sea 
and down upon Croydon Airdrome, the 
largest commercial field in Britain and 


now a great RAF station. Some bombs 
hit the field—unlike American fields it has 
a grass surface and no concrete aprons— 
and others crashed along the outskirts 
among the little suburban bungalows of 
Croydon. At the same time, all over the 
rest of Britain, Nazi squadrons pressed 
home their attacks. The British estimated 
that the Reich had used 1,000 machines 
and claimed to have shot down 180 of 
them—a record for one day. . 


The next day, the Germans broke 
through the outer London defenses again 
and this time they struck at the great 
docks at Tilbury and Northfleet. In the 
southwestern suburbs of London they also 
unloaded deadly cargoes, hitting a rail- 
way station during the rush hour. On 
Sunday of this week, after a day’s lull, the 
Nazi raiders came again—this time 600 
of them. The British admitted they 
damaged Croydon again but declared this 
was not enough to impair the field’s value 
as a fighter base. Furthermore, they 
claimed to have shot down 140 German 
machines. This was 24 per cent of the 
estimated attacking force and represented 
the first time that more than 20 per cent— 
the theoretical point at which the cost to 





...and a Tommy inspects the wreck of a Nazi invader 
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New light cars developed for British home defense 


raiders becomes heavier than any damage 
they can inflict—had been downed. 

The great attack had come at last—but 
to all outward signs London and the 
countryside took it as something of an 
anticlimax. Alarms were sounded in the 
center of the city but no planes were 
visible. Theaters and bars stayed open, 
the big red buses and brown underground 
trains continued to run. Crowds gathered 
in Hyde Park, waiting for a glimpse of a 
dogfight. In the Croydon area morale also 
remained high, and those who had sur- 
vived in wrecked houses became local 
celebrities. But in the bombed regions 
civilians promptly dashed for shelters at 
the first sound of a siren instead of gawk- 
ing in the streets. Many injuries had been 
caused by German planes skimming the 
rooftops with their machine guns going, 

The third phase of the German attack 
also got under way last week. For the 
first time the Nazis staged heavy raids 
on many objectives by night. Hitherto, 
such attacks have been in the form of 
isolated raids by one or two planes. Now, 
however, the Germans gave out a long 
list of objectives attacked by night fliers 
and the British admitted the destruction 
of industrial properties in the Midlands. 


Retaliation 


Britain’s fighters, which broke up the 
formations of Nazi attackers by day, drew 
most of the headlines. But it was the 


bombers who retaliated for the raids by 
night. Ever since the start of the campaign 
against France and the Low Countries 
British bombers have nightly smashed at 
the Reich’s industrial plants under cover 
of darkness. Last week these raids reached 
a new peak of intensity. 

For the first time, the British attacked 
one of the most vital of Germany’s plants 
—the great refinery for synthetic oil at 
Leuna near Leipzig, which produces 400,- 
000 tons of fuel a year. Other attacks were 
launched on the Carl Zeiss Optical Works 
at Jena and on the Messerschmitt plant at 
Augsburg, plus the usual British objectives 
in the Ruhr Valley. 

These blows had the long-range ob- 
jective of crippling the Reich’s industrial 
effort, but another series struck by the 
RAF was designed to disrupt German 
concentrations across the Channel. On one 
night, the bombers attacked 26 airdromes 
in France, Belgium, and Holland. The 
harbor of Boulogne was also attacked 
with incendiary bombs, and the French 
Government at Vichy reported that the 
entire port was in flames. 


Significance 


The German air raids were on a scale so 
much greater than anything going before 
that they inevitably seemed the prelude to 
the final showdown. And, after the sweep- 
ing triumphs beginning with the invasion 
of Holland and Belgium, odds were against 
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choice of the slower method of victory py 
blockade. The momentum and dynamic 
needs of conquest probably wouldn’t toler. 
ate it. But Hitler was up against a new 
enemy—one who could meet him oy 
almost equal terms in the air, and whose 
morale showed no signs of cracking. Hence 
there was a decided, and perhaps decisive. 
change in the tactics of the attack. 

In the Polish campaign, the Germans 
destroyed the entire Polish Air Force at 
its bases in the first few days. In Holland 
and Belgium the same tactics were used, 
and most of the French force was also 
shattered at the opening of the campaign, 
Yet in the attack on Britain the Nazis 
seemed deliberately to forego this element 
of surprise. British patrol boats warned of 
the approach of Nazi planes and much 
of the fighting occurred when RAF craft 
met them over the water. Furthermore. 
the first attacks were made on naval bases 
and only in the latter part of last week 
did the Germans concentrate their strength 
upon British airdromes. 

The Germans explained these shifting 
tactics by describing their air operations 
as “a reconnaissance in force”—that is, a 
series of exploratory actions designed to 
feel out the British defenses. 

The first of these defenses is the navy— 
at least so far as any large-scale invasion 
is concerned. The battle fleet itself would 
probably play little part in repelling an 
attack by sea in the narrow waters of the 
Channel, and this defense would fall on 
the light craft. Last week, it was two de- 
stroyers that drove off a flotilla of Nazi 
torpedo boats. But destroyers are extreme- 
ly dependent on the bases from which 
they operate. These were the bases at- 
tacked by the Germans at first and, ac- 
cording to eyewitnesses, the raids caused 
little damage. 

The second line of British defense in a 
large-scale invasion—and the first line 
e inst air attack—lies in the RAF. This 
ii “!udes the elaborate system of watchers 
—in fishing smacks and observation posts 
along the coast—the patrol planes of the 
coastal command and, above all, the fight- 
er command. To a large extent, the Ger- 
man attacks were intended to test these 
Spitfire and Hurricane squadrons and wear 
them down as the raids on airdromes al 
the same time destroying their bases. The 
wearing-down process applied to pilots who 
had to make repeated flights as it did to 
the destruction of planes. 

Here the British claimed a one-sided 
destruction of German planes but ad- 
mitted damage to their own bases. They 
also claimed a much smaller loss in crews, 
due to their use of one-man planes and the 
fact that they were fighting over their 
own soil where pilots could bail out. 

Behind the navy and the air force stand 
the regular armed forces of Britain. The 
regular army of about 400,000 which was 
evacuated from France has been reequipped 
and organized into mobile columns with 
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new tanks, armored cars, and guns. As 
reserves, there are the classes called up by 
conscription, now about 2,500,000 men. 
Last of all come the 1,300,000 men of the 
Local Defense Volunteers, whose special 
duty is to guard against a parachute in- 
yasion. Last week, they got some practice 
when the Germans dropped empty para- 
chutes in the Midlands and Scotland for 
the purpose of creating confusion. 

However, the German testing attacks 
against this British defense system gave 
little indication of what new direction the 
blitzkrieg would take, although the im- 
mediate trend appeared to be in the direc- 
tion of increasing attacks on RAF bases 
and more intensive night raids. But Ger- 
man propaganda still played on the theme 
of a sudden and startling invasion of Brit- 
ain. And the British themselves issued 
solemn warnings that beating off German 
planes did not insure the country against 
invasion. 

Moreover, for weeks British air experts 
have been warning the public that, no 
matter how good a showing the RAF 
fighters made, defensive tactics at home 
must be accompanied by an offensive over 
enemy territory. Hence the British bomb- 
ing raids into Germany and Italy, al- 
though less spectacular than the German 
attacks, were an equally important part 
of the final great test. 


Blueprint for Invasion 


The prospect of an invasion of England 
by sea has been so much on the minds of 
Britons and Germans alike for the past 
four decades that quite a sizable literature 
has grown up about it. “Hindenburg’s 
March into London,” published anony- 
mously, sold 4,000,000 copies in a few 
weeks in Germany during the last war. In 
Britain, Saki’s “When William Came” has 
been a fiction classic for a long time, but 
about the most remarkable book on the 
subject was Erskine Childer’s “The Riddle 
of the Sands,” published in 1903. Childer, 
a wartime major in the Royal Flying 
Corps, took part in the Irish Rebellion 
and was executed for treason in 1922. 

“The Riddle of the Sands” served up 
solid information in a spy thriller. It told 
how two British yachtsmen had discov- 
ered German plans for an invasion by 
means of small boats and barges, using 
the devious and almost unknown channels 
behind the Frisian Islands (see chart) as 
a starting point. 

That’s what makes it still timely. Many 
of these channels have been dredged, the 
islands fortified, and other changes made 
since 1903. But plans for invasion by sea 
in small boats still have to be built on 
knowledge of some of the most intricate 
waters to be found anywhere. To navigate 
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Mariner’s chart of the shoals and intricate channels on the path of invasion 
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them with an expeditionary force requires 
a keen weather eye as well, for tides and 
North Sea storms could cause as much 
havoc as torpedoes. But they offer the 
biggest chance of surprise. 

Ever since the collapse of France the 
British have known that German invasion 
might come from three directions: (1) 
from Norway, (2) from the Channel ports 
in France and Belgium, (3) ‘from Holland 
and German ports behind the Frisian Is- 
lands. Norway seemed the least practicable, 
since an expedition from that country 
would have to sail across 400 miles of 
open water, still dominated by the British 
Home Fleet. 

As for the second choice, the distance 
between the captured Channel ports and 
the British coast ranges from 100 miles 
between Brest and Falmouth to only 20 
miles from Dover to Calais. Despite this 
short route and the many ports, however, 
any contemplated invasion across the 
Channel has to take into account many 
disadvantages. All the ports are artificial, 
locked harbors, some of them with shallow 
approaches. Any concentration of ships 
could immediately be spotted and bombed 
by British planes (as happened last week) . 
And the British coast opposite, even if 
the obstacles of the navy and the RAF 
were passed, is not only lined with cliffs 
but is also a succession of forts and naval 
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bases — Falmouth, Devonport, Portland, 
Portsmouth, and Dover. 

Hence the British viewed an invasion 
from Holland and the Frisian Islands as 
the chief threat. There, the sands are still 
a riddle to any except the best prepared 
pilots. The coast is ideal for concentra- 
tions of barges and the small craft the 
Nazis are reported to intend using. They 
have known that Rhine barges could be 
brought down to Rotterdam and massed at 
Antwerp, Flushing, and the Hook of Hol- 
land, in the mouths of the Scheldt and 
Maas, and at Amsterdam as an advance 
striking force. 

And the Frisian Islands still offered 
shelter for concentration of a flotilla. 
These little islands stretch from Lake 
Ijssel to Jutland. They are low and sandy, 
eroded where they face the sea and silted 
on the land side. Between them and the 
mainland run the series of tricky, shallow 
channels called wadden, making shielded 
exits to the sea for craft brought secretly 
from secure bases at Bremen, Wilhelms- 
haven, and Hamburg, while reinforce- 
ments flowed in a steady stream through 
the Kiel Canal. (German troops for the 
invasion of Norway were trained in land- 
ing exercises in the Baltic.) 

The coast directly across the North Sea 
is the most favorable place for a landing 
in all Britain—the Norfolk coast. The 
beaches are low and sandy and the tidal 
streams are sluggish. The 200 miles of 
navigable waterways in the Norfolk 
Broads is a swamplike region offering 
shelter for a flotilla. The shallow water in 
regions like the Wash protects light craft 
from attack by British warships. Towns 
such as Lowestoft, Yarmouth, and King’s 
Lynn are not fortified like the Channel 
ports, and the country behind them is 
open and flat with the appearance of a 
Dutch landscape—perfect for German 
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Heat on Greece 


Italian Threats Stir Tension; 
Give Turkey New Worries Also 


Notwithstanding the avowed Axis de- 
sire to maintain peace in the Balkans, a 
violent press campaign against Greece, 
similar to German propaganda drives 
against Czecho-Slovakia and Poland, was 
unleashed by Il Duce Aug. 11. 

For a starter, Greece was accused of 
harboring the murderer of an Albanian ir- 
redentist, Daout Hotza. This individual, 
once a bitter opponent of King Zog, had 
been one of Rome’s paid agents in Albania, 
and after his murder was described in the 
Italian press as a leader of the Albanian 
minority of 50,000 in the Ciamuria region 
of Greek Epirus. (The former independent 
Tirana government had given the number 
in 1935 as only 30,000.) The Fascist news- 
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The Smoldering Balkans: Italy covets Greek harbors 


Illingworth in The London Daily Maijj 


papers charged that Hotza’s head had been 
carried through Ciamurian villages by his 
Greek slayers in order to “intimidate the 
proud irredentist inhabitants.” 

As the anti-Greek campaign progressed, 
however, a more serious cause of Italian 
hostility came to the fore. Virginio Gayda, 
Mussolini’s authoritative spokesman, said 
that Greece had refused Italian friendship 
and had been collaborating with the Brit- 
ish military command. The Newspaper 
Popolo di Roma accused Greece of having 
allowed British agents to operate on the 
Albanian border and of having built more 
than 200 oil bases on the Greek coast and 
on Greek islands for the British Navy. 

On Aug. 15, Greece’s second largest man- 
of-war, the 2,115-ton mine-layer Helle,* 
was torpedoed without warning by a sub- 
marine as it lay at anchor off the island 
port of Tenos (see map). Two torpedoes 
missed the target and crashed into the 
breakwater. The loss of only nine lives was 
low, since the waterfront was crowded by 
pilgrims who had come to a shrine on the 
island for Assumption Day services. 

A commission was sent to the island to 
investigate. The government cautiously re- 
frained from any charges, but the Greek 
public, remembering Italy’s invasion of 
Albania on Good Friday 1939, the shelling 
of holiday crowds in Corfu in 1922, and the 
proximity of the Italian naval base in the 
Dodecanese Islands, only about 100 miles 
to the east, accused the Fascist navy 
openly. 

Two more mysterious attacks took place 
on the same day. The Greek excursion 
steamer Frinton was bombed by planes off 
the coast of Crete and the Greek steamer 
Attiki, with 400 passengers aboard, was 
taken to Palermo, Sicily, by an Italian war- 
ship. And only 24 hours later two Greek 
destroyers, the Vasilevs Georgios I and the 





*The Helle was built at Camden, N.J., for 
China, and commissioned the Fei Hung. Greece 
bought the vessel in 1914. 
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Vasilissa Olga (named for the late King 
George I and Queen Olga) were attacked 
by bombing planes. They were on their 
way to Tenos to escort ships with return- 
ing pilgrims who had witnessed the Helle 
disaster. Neither was hit. An unofficial Ath- 
ens report said the Italian Naval attaché 
had offered an apology for this last at- 
tack, stating that the aviators had mistak- 
en the destroyers for British ships. Rome 
newspapers, however, said “nothing is 
known” about an attack, and the Greek 
Government again kept mum. 

Nevertheless, the Greek Navy was fully 
mobilized and a partial army mobilization 
was ordered for Aug. 20, affecting about 
40,000 men. 


Significance 


Greek foreign policy in the past always 
had been friendly toward both Italy and 
Great Britain, but after the invasion of 
Albania in April 1939 the authoritarian 
government of Premier John Metaxas, 
while thanking Mussolini ostentatiously 
for the assurance that he had no designs on 
Greece, hastened to strengthen the border 
garrisons and to start building new forti- 
fications along the Albanian frontier. 

Mussolini’s aggressive designs on Greece 
became clear immediately after the Alban- 
ian occupation, when the Italians began to 
develop roads and railways at great speed. 
Particularly the ancient Via Egnatia, which 
in Roman days led from Rome to Con- 
stantinople, has been rebuilt by Fascist 
labor battalions to its junction with a 
Greek road to Florina and thence with a 
railway leading to Salonika. 

Conquest of Greece, or even its domina- 
tion, would be rich booty for Mussolini in 
the Eastern Mediterranean. The Duce rec- 
ognized that long ago, and might have gone 
ahead with it after bombarding Corfu on 
a slender pretext back in 1922 had not the 
late Sir Austen Chamberlain, half-brother 
of former Prime Minister Neville Cham- 
berlain, persuaded him to desist. Although 
Salamis is the only first-class Greek naval 
base, it has large ports at Peiraeus, Sal- 
onika and Kavalla, and dozens of main- 
land and island ports suitable for sub- 
marines and small warships. 

Balkan feuds cannot be carried on in 
quiet, however. Hitler and Stalin both 
have a larger voice than does the Duce 
in anything that happens there. In this 
case, it appeared that Mussolini to some 
extent was acting as agent. Greece was 
getting its punishment as third of the four 
little states which had dared join the anti- 
aggression coalition with Britain and 
France before the war. 

Poland has been destroyed. While the 
Italian-Greek quarrel was getting up 
steam, King Carol of Rumania was sur- 
rendering the whole of the Southern Dob- 
ruja to Bulgaria (he couldn’t even save 
Balcik, where Queen Marie’s heart is bur- 
led) and his delegates were meeting at 
Turnu-Severin to receive Hungarian de- 
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Does Hitler Plan to Use Gas Against England? 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


In the spring of 1915 the German 
Army began using asphyxiating and 
poisonous gases on the Western front, 
and the British and French Armies 
promptly retaliated. Competition then 
ensued for more deadly gases, and by 
the close of the war such means of war- 
fare were accepted without question. 

All the other new and surprise weap- 
ons of the World War—the tank, the 
heavy and prolonged artillery barrage, 
and the airplane—have been employed 
in magnitude during the present Euro- 
pean conflict. Since last September mil- 
lions of the combatants and civilians of 
belligerent countries have been carry- 
ing gas masks, evidence that the High 
Commands of both sides anticipate the 
employment of chemical warfare. And 
now, seeping through the news from 
the European war zone, come the ever- 
increasing reports that gas, as well as 
smoke and fire, is to be a weapon in 
the German invasion of England. 

The proposal in the Washington 
Treaty of 1922 to outlaw asphyxiating 
and poisonous gases was never ratified. 
Furthermore, in view of the failure of 
important states to ratify this prohibi- 
tion at Geneva in 1925—and the gen- 
eral practice of nations not to live up 
to agreements, anyway—it may be as- 
sumed that the decision to use gases 
will rest solely on whether or not an 
appreciable advantage can be gained 
by the side initiating such action. Cer- 
tainly gas will not be tabooed on any 
sentimental or humane ground. 


The climatic charts of the Eng- 
lish coast show that the prevailing 
westerly set of the winds is modified in 
the summer, when an invader would 
have the best opportunity to pick days 
on which an easterly wind could give 
him the advantage of having the up- 
wind to his front, and therefore facili- 
tate his use of gas and smoke in land- 
ing operations and later in advancing 
into the interior. Light mists and fogs, 
when there is a little wind, are favor- 
able for the employment of gas, as va- 
pors remain close to the ground. 

Chemical agents are divided into 
three groups: gas, smoke, and incen- 
diary. Smoke and incendiary agencies, 
which have great value in offensive 
warfare, have already been employed 
in the present war. From the success- 
ful results attained by the Germans in 


France, the incendiary agent especially 
will probably be used against English 
cities on a scale beyond all past esti- 
mation. 

As for the third and most feared 
agent, the types of gases are: vesicant 
(burning), lung-irritant, lachrymator 
(tear-producing), sternutator (sneez- 
ing and coughing), and nerve-poison- 
ing agents. In general non-persistent 
(quickly evaporating) gas is used 
against troops. It is the persistent gas 
which will be used against fixed posi- 
tions, including cities. 

The method of projecting gas is by 
aviation spraying it or dropping gas 
bombs; by artillery weapons firing gas 
shells; and by special weapons such as 
the chemical mortar, the Livens pro- 
jectors, which throw the containers 
forward about 1,500 yards before the 
gas cloud is loosed, and fixed chemical 
cylinders or candles which generate gas 
clouds that favorable winds may make 
effective up to 10,000 yards. There also 
are land and water chemical mines, 
the latter usually anchored off shore 
and discharged by puncturing the tin 
envelope with rifle fire. 


Another dread type of warfare is 
that aimed at the destruction of a 
people through bacterial contamina- 
tion. The biologic agents available for 
warfare are the communicable diseases, 
infective processes, and toxic products 
of bacteria. These agents must not only 
be introduced into the enemy’s camp, 
but to be efficacious there must be cre- 
ated epidemic conditions, a soil in 
which the organism could spread. 

Again, if we include in biologic war- 
fare agricultural pests, consideration 
should be given to the work of spies, 
Fifth Columnists, and aviators in the 
inoculation of growing crops with such 
insects as the boll weevil, the corn 
borer, and the Mediterranean fly. How- 
ever, these agents take so long to be- 
come effective in destroying crops that 
their employment as a means of over- 
coming enemy resistance is problemat- 
ical. 

But technical difficulties would ham- 
per practicable employment of bacte- 
rial warfare, and should it be resorted 
to it probably would be for propaganda 
scare purposes, directed more against 
the morale of the people than aimed at 
their decimation. 
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German Air Power vs. British Morale 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


In the intensified air warfare 
against Britain, the main objective of 
attack has shifted from sea to the land. 
The question naturally arises whether 
this is the preliminary to invasion. The 
change from attacks on convoys to at- 
tacks on land objectives and the in- 
creased tempo have reawakened that 
school of thought, originating in Italy 
some years ago, which holds that war 
started in the air can be finished in the 
air with the terms of victory settled by 
its outcome. 

The proponents of this theory—the 
Douhet school—see the air battle as 
the main bout, with military and naval 
strength relegated to secondary roles. 
The statement has even been made 
that if the Nazis gain control of the air 
over Britain, invasion is unnecessary, 
for the fate of Britain is settled then 
and there. However, to presuppose that 
if Britain loses the present air battle 
she will in effect have lost the war ap- 
pears to be an extreme view. 

The judgment of relative military 
values centers about the term control. 
Control means more than ability to de- 
stroy; it implies a degree of perma- 
nency. 

Air force is a remarkably useful ad- 
junct of sea and land strength. It is ex- 
tremely destructive. But without the 
land follow-up, the only control that 
the total air warfare can exercise is 
control over enemy morale. It is 
through such a subjugation of the spir- 
it that victory is envisaged by those 
who consider air power capable of the 
knockout blow. This is the total air 
war theory. 


It the present German attack is to 
be limited to the air blitzkrieg, then, 
even making every allowance for the 
possibly deceptive tenor of censored 
news reports, British morale may be a 
hard nut to crack. Most outward signs 
so far have indicated a strengthening 
instead of a weakening. 

And if the air attack is to be followed 
by invasion, then the position of Brit- 
ain is quite different from that of Po- 
land, Holland, Belgium, and France. In 
those countries, the air blitzkrieg was 
followed up so closely by the military 
arm that the entire offensive became 
one continuous operation. When air 
power is in the ascendancy (and air 


battles may constitute the main bout) , 
the follow-up undoubtedly is easier. 
But it is still military force which exer- 
cises permanent control, because it pos- 
sesses the soil and its inhabitants. It 
sets the terms of victory through this 
control. A superior navy has this asset 
through the power of blockade, in with- 
holding from its enemies the fruits of 
the soil. 

Britain presents this problem to the 
Nazis. Regardless how successful the 
air battles may be, this follow-up by 
land power must pass through the stage 
where sea power interposes and, as yet, 
this has not been beaten down by Nazi 
air power, either in its naval branch or 
in its merchant-ship section. 

Thus, the sea-zone passage from the 
army base on the Continent to the 
fighting front in the British Isles is the 
weak link in the whole chain of opera- 
tions. During this transport stage of 
the advance, military force is a hin- 
drance and not a help, and sea and air 
strength are the things that count. 

The losses attendant upon invasion 
may be so great that, in view of the ne- 
cessity of the Germans to maintain a 
Continental army at strength vis-a-vis 
Russia—which by no chance can be on 
such permanently friendly terms with 
Nazi Germany as, for example, the 
United States is with Canada—such a 
move may not be attempted. At least 
more than a 50 per cent chance of suc- 
cess should be assured. 

If invasion does not materialize soon, 
the probable course of events should be 
to continue intensive warfare against 
the British blockade, seeking additional 
advantageous positions for attack. Al- 
ready a new note has been struck in 
Berlin, declaring “the complete block- 
ade of Britain.” While this does not 
preclude invasion, yet it has the effect 
of turning the threat toward another 
objective, probably Ireland, which 
would be an advantageous position for 
blockade purposes. Relieved of the 
maximum load which invasion of the 
British Isles might entail, Nazi mili- 
tary power would be free to move in 
any direction on the Continent, where 
it might strike a blow at the empire 
interests of Britain, an operation 
which, not immediately decisive, would 
in point of time run parallel with the 
blockade against Britain. 
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mands for return of two thirds of Trap. 
sylvania. Rumania had to accept this hy. 
miliation on Hitler’s orders, and there was 
a report that the Fiihrer also might make 
Greece disgorge disputed territory to Bul. 
garia. 

Where Carol had hurriedly denounced 
his pact with Britain after the defeat of 
France, Greece refused to do likewise last 
week under pressure from Italy. Apparent. 
ly King George II and his government jy 
Athens built hopes on the British Fleet, 
and also on their fourth and last remaip. 
ing small colleague in the anti-aggressioy 
coalition—Turkey. 

The Turks had been almost immobilized 
by alternate German and Russian pressure. 
Nevertheless, their hostility toward Italy, 
dating back to the war of 1911, is kept 
always fresh by the sight of Italian planes, 
warships, and guns in the Dodecanese |s. 
lands just off the coast of Turkish Ana- 
tolia. 

Any further Italian move toward the 
Dardanelles—and a conquest of Greece 
would be in that class—could not be ac- 
cepted easily. Moreover, Turkey is bound 
to Greece by a mutual assistance pact 
signed in 1933. 

Turkey, like Greece, hasn’t renounced the 
pact with Britain. British experts are super- 
intending the hurried refortification of the 
Dardanelles—taking over the job from 
Germans soon after the war started—and 
additional Turkish troops were hurried to 
the Istanbul region because of the Italian- 
Greek dispute. But in this instance, as in 
each fresh Balkan crisis since the start of 
the war, Turkey’s final decision depended 
less on its own arms and preferences than 
on Russia. Each time the Kremlin had 
prevented it from aiding Britain, and last 
week there was no outward sign of a 
change on Stalin’s part. 





Death of an American 


Pilot Officer William Meade Lindsley 
Fiske 3rd of the British RAF, better 
known to his American countrymen as 
Billy Fiske, Olympic bobsledder and son 
of a prominent New York banker, died on 
Aug. 17 from wounds received the day be- 
fore in combat with German bombers. 
Fiske, who was 29, captained the Ameri- 
can bobsled teams which won the Olym- 
pic championships in 1928 and 1932. 


§ Arthur Donahue, a Texas member of 
the Royal Air Force who starred in a 
dogfight with the Germans over the 
French coast two weeks ago, last week 
suffered severe burns in another air battle. 
He was taken to the Charleton Hospital in 
Kent and is expected to be about again in 
several weeks. “Texas Shorty,” as the 
blond 27-year-old aviator is called, joined 
the RAF in Ottawa after the French 


capitulation. 


{Three Americans who served as ambu- 
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lance drivers on the western front, Charles 
Willen of New York, Thomas Esten of 
Paris, and Jack Calhoun of Paris, were 
awarded the Croix de Guerre by the 
French Government, with special citations 
for bravery in action. 





Guns as Electors 


Mexican Presidential Dispute 


Points to Armed Showdown 


On the evening of Aug. 14, 27 truck- 
loads of troops armed with sub-machine 
guns were concentrated in the heart of 
Mexico City, and 8,000 more regulars were 
posted throughout the Federal District at 
strategic points. On the sandy arena of the 
bull ring, large numbers of tough-looking 
peasant militiamen squatted around camp- 
fires polishing their newly acquired rifles. 
And on the roof of the Congress building, 
policemen set up machine-gun positions. 

Within the Congress chamber a num- 
ber of deputies-elect slept in their seats 
while special guards with Tommy guns 
under their arms walked the lighted cor- 
ridors. The new deputies had assembled for 








in the election. Proclaiming themselves the 
legal congress, they proceeded to elect a 
committee, according to Mexican parlia- 
mentary procedure, to seat an electoral 
college to name Almazan president. 

Then they broke up, announcing they 
would meet again in a few days. 

The “Camachista” congress, composed 
principally of claimants to election on the 
government ballot which nominated Gen. 
Manuel Avila Camacho for president, met 
that afternoon under official auspices. The 
ceremony was almost as brief but much 
more impressive. Some 60,000 peons from 
outlying states had been brought to town 
at government expense, and, cheering 
lustily, they thronged around the sand- 
stone building where the heavily guarded 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies were 
duplicating almost exactly the proceedings 
of the rival congress. 


Prelude 


The only reported violence throughout 
the entire period occurred when Camacho 
supporters answered a cry of “Viva Alma- 
zan” with a torrent of bullets that killed 
two of the opposition and wounded seven 
others. Despite a comparative calm, how- 
ever, the prospect of two presidents and 


Wide World 


One of Mexico’s new congresses sleeps under guard 


the preliminary installation meeting of 
the 38th National Congress, which at its 
opening on Sept. 1 would declare the vic- 
tor of last July’s election and the successor 
to President Lazaro Cardenas. 

Just after daybreak—ten hours before 
the “official” congress was scheduled to 
meet—another congress gathered at a 
private house in the city. Its members, 
many of them under indictment for con- 
Spiracy, were the aspirant deputies and 
senators who ran on the same ticket with 
the opposition candidate, Gen. Juan 
Andreu Almazan, and are claiming victory 


congresses seemed to be leading to the 
classic resort to arms. Earlier possibilities 
of a compromise evaporated before the 
determination of both sides not to yield, 
and before Almazan’s broadcast to Mexico 
from Cuba last week that he would take 
office on inauguration day. 

However, two factors that would be in- 
volved in such a clash point so strongly to 
a quick goveriment victory that Almazan, 
a clever soldier, might at the last moment 
decide not to risk it. The first of these is 
the army, socialized and modernized under 
Cardenas, which is believed loyal and 
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capable of dealing with any irregulars that 
Almazan might raise. The second was the 
probability that the desire of the United 
States to avoid trouble on its southern 
border in the present world crisis would 
prevent the help Almazan needs most: 
arms for his supporters in Northern 
Mexico, where his greatest strength lies. 
Recognizing this, Almazan’s supporters in 
Mexico City said last week that he plan- 
ned to establish headquarters in friendly 
Guatemala, where arms have reportedly 
been cached. 





The War in Africa 


British Give Up Somaliland; 
Raids on Italy Intensified 


For the first week of the Italian offensive 
against British Somaliland, which opened 
on Aug. 4, the Italians encountered little 
resistance from the scattered and numeri- 
cally inferior British forces. In the worst 
heat of the year they captured the port of 
Zeila and pushed their way to the central 
range of mountains. There, at the begin- 
ning of this week, they ran into the main 
British positions and the battle of Somali- 
land began. 

Both sides used comparatively small 
forces although the Italian strength—re- 
ported to be two divisions—was greatly 
superior to the British. Furthermore, the 
Italians had the advantage of the support 
of large air squadrons, securely based in 
Ethiopia, while British planes were forced 
to operate either on inadequate local fields 
or from Aden. 

British warships from Aden arrived and 
shelled the Fascists advancing down the 
coast from Zeila. But in both London and 
Cairo the British practically admitted that 
they could not hold Somaliland. By this 
week the Italians had broken through at 
Adadleh and Bulhar and reached the sec- 
ond line of British defenses some 40 miles 
from Berbera. And on Monday the War 
Office in London announced that the 
troops were withdrawing from Somaliland, 
since reinforcements to save the pro- 
tectorate were more urgently needed else- 
where. Italians were jubilant, not only 
over the gain of strategic territory but 
because of the anticipated effect of the 
British defeat on natives in other colonies. 

In line with their new policy of minimiz- 
ing the importance of Somaliland, the Brit- 
ish communiqués paid more attention to 
their new offensive in the opposite corner 
of the African battlefield: the Libyan- 
Egyptian border, where the Italians have 
been persistently reported as massing a 
large army for an attack on Egypt. On 
Aug. 17 the British Eastern Mediterra- 
nean Fleet, consisting of battleships and 
cruisers, bombarded Fascist bases at Bar- 
dia and Fort Capuzzo. These positions 
are Italy’s most important advance bases 
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at the end of the great Libyan coastal high- 
way. Bardia is storage center for the most 
vital supply for desert war—water. Fort 
Capuzzo has been the scene of a bitter 
battle between small forces for the last 
two months. 

Italian planes attacked the British Fleet, 
but, according to London, were driven off 
by an RAF fighter escort and did no dam- 
age. The British claimed that the bom- 
bardment forced the Italians to evacuate 
Fort Capuzzo, although Rome denied loss 
of the fort. 


New Target 

The British also gave Italy itself its first 
real taste of war since Rome’s entrance in 
the struggle. At that time the RAF staged 
raids on Milan and Turin. Last week and 
this, flying over the Alps in brilliant moon- 
light, they repeated them on a larger scale, 
aiming at the Fiat plane and automobile 
plant in Turin, the Caproni airplane fac- 
tory in Milan, and blast furnaces in Genoa. 
Twenty-four persons were killed and 72 
injured in the raids, but Rome denied Brit- 
ish claims that serious damage had been 
inflicted on the factories. 

Whatever the results, the British had 
apparently begun to bomb a new target in 
the industrial regions of Northern Italy 
that is more vulnerable and more import- 
ant to Italy’s economy than any compa- 
rable areas in Britain or Germany are to 
those nations. Nearly half of Italy’s indus- 
try is concentrated in the triangle formed 
by Turin, Milan, and Venice. Furthermore, 
the area is the center for Italian war indus- 
tries. The four biggest plane factories are 
there—Fiat at Turin, Caproni and Breda 
at Milan, Savoia Marchetti at Sesto Ca- 
lende, and Borgomanero near Lake Mag- 
giore. The Fiat plant is an unmistakable 
target from the air since it covers 8 square 
miles and has an automobile testing ground 
on the roof. Chemical, metallurgical, and 
textile industries are further concentrated 
in the region, and at Genoa are the huge 
shipbuilding yards of Ansaldo—the indus- 
trial backbone of the Italian Navy. 


Unrest Down Under 


Defeat Threatens Government 


in Australia on War Policies 


Early on-Aug. 13, a Royal Australian 
Air Force Lockheed “Hudson” bomber 
circled over Canberra Airdrome. It had 
flown from Melbourne to bring Air Min- 
ister J. V. Fairbairn, Brig. G. A. Street, 
Army Minister, Sir Henry Gullett, Execu- 
tive Council Vice President, and Lt. Gen. 
Sir Brudenell White, Chief of the Aus- 
tralian General Staff, to the capital for a 
Cabinet meeting. Fairbairn’s secretary, 
White’s aide, and a crew of four also were 
aboard. 

On the ground, RAAF men stood by, 
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Aussies and Arabs: Australians arbitrate a desert dispute... 


waiting for the plane to land. But the 
bomber suddenly lost altitude and plum- 
meted to earth, killing all ten occupants. 

Fairbairn, who served with the RAF in 
the World War and was shot down by the 
Germans, was Australia’s first Air Minis- 
ter; White, who mobilized the Australian 
forces in 1914, was called out of retire- 
ment last March; Gullett, a World War 
newspaper correspondent, had held many 
Cabinet posts. 

The calamity came at a particularly 
critical hour for Prime Minister Robert 
Menzies. Defeat by a powerful Labor op- 
position in a forthcoming Parliamentary 
election threatens his government. 


War Issue 

Australia has three main political 
parties: United Australia (also called Na- 
tionalist) , which is conservative; Country, 
representing the ranchers; Federal Labor, 
with the followers of J. T. Lang, several 
times Labor Premier of New South Wales, 
as an extreme Left offshoot. Labor can- 
didates have for some time been winning 
all the Parliamentary by-elections, and 
last April Menzies had to form a coalition 
government with the “cowmen” because 
Labor had succeeded in obtaining more 
seats in Parliament than any other one 
party. 

The political issue facing Menzies and 
his government was their conduct of the 
Commonwealth’s war effort. Labor has 
been charging them with inefficiency and 
mismanagement, particularly on the em- 
pire air-training scheme and in munitions 
making. 

Menzies has denied both charges. Last 
month, Australia boasted that it had out- 


stripped Canada in air training, listing 
123,624 RAAF applicants against 115.000 
reported in the sister dominion. The RAAF 
soon counts on a first-line strength of 
nineteen squadrons. And a RAAF fiying- 
boat squadron is doing convoy duty in 
the British Isles. 

As to munitions, where the Common- 
wealth depended almost entirely upon 
Britain for its World War supplies, it 
is now filling orders for some $30,000,000 
worth of armaments for the United king- 
dom and-other parts of the empire, turning 
out 3.7-inch anti-aircraft guns while 
equipment is being assembled to produce 
the Bren machine gun. The government 
has planned a $200,000,000 arms-expansion 
program, employing 150,000 Australians. 

The Prime Minister said in June that 
Australian forces must be maintained at a 
strength of at least 250,000 to deter and 
repel possible attempts at invasion. By 
next April the Commonwealth expecis to 
have a home-defense force of 210,000, with 
another 90,000, enlisted for service abroad, 
in training camps. (Conscription is in 
effect, but for home defense only— 
Australians sent overseas have to be 
volunteers.) Two Australian contingents, 
totaling about 50,000 men, already are in 
the Near East—where Aussies’ officers 
were called in to settle a recent feud be- 
tween Palestine Arab tribes—and another 
division of Australians, originally destined 
for France, are helping defend the mother 
country. 


Japan 

Laborites, in the course of their opposi- 
tion to Menzies’ government, brought to 
light the fact that since the European wat 
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..- a shepherd greets an Aussie of the Near East army 


began Australia had not only continued 
but actually increased its exports of scrap 
iron to its nearest potential enemy, Japan. 
The Commonwealth has been jittery ever 
since the Nipponese started on the war 
path. As Britain’s fortunes have declined 
in Europe, Australian fears have increased. 
In his first public statement after be- 
coming Prime Minister, Menzies declared 
that Australia’s primary responsibility 
was in the Pacific, adding that what 
Britain called the Far East was to his 
country the “Near North.” The govern- 
ment hoped to avoid a “Yellow Peril” by 
keeping on the best possible terms with 
Tokyo. Nevertheless, as a result of the 
Labor exposure, the government finally 
had to ban all exports of iron ore. 

This week, however, the Menzies gov- 
ernment continued its policy of trying to 
appease Japan. Sir John Greig Latham, 
Chief Justice of Australia since 1935, was 
named as the Commonwealth’s first Min- 
ister to Tokyo. He was the second 
Australian Minister appointed to a for- 
eign country—the first was Richard 
Casey, who was sent to Washington early 
this year. 

By no means all the opposition to 
Menzies comes from Labor. Even strongly 
conservative papers like The Sydney 
Morning Herald has cracked down on him. 
All shades of Australian political opinion 
objected when the press, radio, and films 
were ordered to run whatever Sir Keith 
Murdoch, Information Minister, dictated. 
Charges of “the Goebbels touch” were 
made and the order was redrafted. All out- 


going Australian news is subject to severe 
censorship. 


Closing Door 


Japanese Now Trying to Drive 
American Marines From China 


In 1899 John Hay, as Secretary of 
State under President McKinley, launched 
his famous principle of the “Open Door” 
in China. It was designed to make the 
wealth of China available to all countries 
on equal terms and has been a cornerstone 
of American Far Eastern policy ever since, 
from Hay to Cordell Hull. Post-World 
War treaties have helped keep the door 
ajar in the face of Japanese ambitions to 
slam it shut. 

Recently, however, first because of 
Japan’s war on China and then because 
of the current European conflict, which 
put France out of the running and forced 
Britain to concentrate on its own fate, the 
Japanese have gradually been closing the 
Chinese door. 

Last week the closing process was 
speeded up. London had announced on 
Aug. 9 its decision to withdraw the 2,850 
British troops from Shanghai, Tientsin, 
and Peiping (Newsweek, Aug. 19). The 
exodus of the Tommies began on Aug. 13 
when two officers and 30 men of the East 
Surrey Regiment left their Peiping bar- 
racks. On their way to board a special 
train for Tientsin, where they joined other 
British troops bound for an unrevealed 
destination (presumably Hong Kong or 
Singapore), they passed the American 
Embassy. American Marines saluted the 
Tommies, and the leathernecks’ band 
played “Auld Lang Syne.” 
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This week the Seaforth Highlanders and 
East Surrey men will pull out of Shanghai 
—leaving 2,000-odd leathernecks holding 
the bag in China. 


‘Last Crack’ 


Col. De Witt Peck, commander of the 
Shanghai Marines, called a meeting of 
Shanghai’s defense commanders on Aug. 
12 and proposed that his Fourth Regiment 
take over most of the International Set- 
tlement’s defense sectors that the British 
were about to vacate—“to keep open the 
last crack in China’s Open Door.” By the 
“last crack” was meant the important 
Bund waterfront, stretching for seven 
blocks along the Whangpoo. It is the only 
Chinese area where Americans can unload 
goods without Japanese supervision. 

The Japanese, who refused to attend 
Peck’s conference, were indignant when 
they heard of his proposal, for they had 
expected to step in when the Britons 
moved out. Shin Shun-Pao, their army 
paper, said that if Peck carried out his 
plan, the Japanese should blockade the 
settlement. It added: “Then we will have 
a chance to see what the United States 
Marines can do about the situation.” 

Nevertheless, the Japanese did go to an- 
other conference three days later. Admiral 
Thomas C. Hart, commander of the Amer- 
ican Asiatic Fleet, rushed to Shanghai on 
a submarine from Tsingtao, but kept away 
from the meeting, letting Peck act for 
him. Before and during the session two 
Japanese bombers flew low over the settle- 
ment. 

The conference, which lasted four 
hours, was an at least temporary defeat 
for Japan. By a two-to-one vote—Britain 
and the United States against Japan—the 
American Marines got the right to control 
the central part of the settlement, includ- 
ing the Bund, its docks, banks, office build- 
ings, and hotels, while the Japanese were 
given jurisdiction over the western dis- 
trict, in which the American residential 
section is situated. Italy did not vote, and 
Japan reserved the right to submit alter- 
native plans later. 

Japanese in both Shanghai and Tokyo 
promptly made it plain that they had no 
intention of giving in easily. Yakichiro 
Suma, the Tokyo Foreign Office spokes- 
man, said the conference’s decision was 
“not likely to be realized.” And it was 
further hinted that pressure would be put 
on the United States to follow Britain’s 
example and quit China altogether. On 
Monday of this week, however, Admiral 
Hart said that since the local negotiations 
were deadlocked the question of delimita- 
tion of areas should be decided by Tokyo 
and Washington. 

Meanwhile, in Tokyo, further steps 
were taken to develop Premier Prince 
Fumimaro Konoye’s new government 
along totalitarian lines. Nobufumi Ito, ex- 
Ambassador to Poland, joined the Cabinet 
as a Propaganda Minister, taking over the 
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Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. 
Danzig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier 
announce their nations are at war with 
Germany. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 

March 13—Finnish-Russian peace 
treaty is signed in Moscow. 

April 9—Germany occupies Denmark 
and invades Norway. 

April 15—Allied troops land in Nor- 
way. 

May 2—Allies withdraw from Nor- 
way. 

May 10—Germany invades Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Luxembourg. Win- 
ston Churchill becomes Prime Minister. 

May 14—Netherlands capitulates, and 
Queen Wilhelmina flees to London. 

May 28—King Leopold of Belgium 
surrenders. 

June 2—British War Ministry an- 
nounces that four-fifths of the BEF has 
been evacuated from Flanders. 

June 5—The German Somme offensive 
begins at dawn. 

June 10—Mussolini announces Italy’s 
entry into the war against the Allies. 


June 14—Germans occupy Paris. 


June 17—Henri Philippe Pétain, suc- 
ceeding Reynaud as Premier of France, 
asks Germany for an armistice. 


June 22—In the same “Armistice car” 
at Compiégne where Germany sued for 
peace in 1918, French delegates‘ accept 
German terms. 

June 23—Gen. Charles de Gaulle, in 
London, announces formation of the 
French National Committee to carry on 
the war. 

June 24—French delegates accept 
Italy’s armistice terms. 

June 28—Russia occupies Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina in Rumania. 

July 3—British seize, destroy, or bot- 
tle up a major part of the French Navy. 

July 27—Havana conference reaches 
accord on hemisphere defense. 


Aug. 6—Italy launches an offensive 
against Egypt and British Somaliland. 


Aug. 9—Britain withdraws its garri- 
sons from Shanghai and North China. 


Aug. 15—In largest of the mass air 
raids inaugurated on Aug. 8, German 
planes bomb London district. The Greek 
cruiser Helle is torpedoed off Tenos as 
Italy presses a propaganda campaign 
against Greece. 

Aug. 17—Germany proclaims a “total 
blockade” of the British Isles. 

Aug. 18—RAF raids German and 
Italian aircraft plants and industrial 
centers. 


Aug. 19—British troops withdraw 
from Somaliland. 
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Foreign, War, and Navy information de- 
partments. Japan’s last political party, 
Minseito, dissolved itself to prepare for a 
single-party regime. And Konoye, War 
Minister Lt. Gen. Eiki Tojo, and Foreign 
Minister Yosuke Matsuoka were reported 
to have worked out a “concrete” plan for 


Japan’s “southward policy.” 


Sidelights of the War 


Hitler’s failure to make a triumphal en- 
try into London on Aug. 15, the day ap- 
pointed last May by his Propaganda Min- 
istry, was a matter of great glee to the 
British. One BBC broadcaster said: “I 
spent all day walking around London and 
asked if anyone had seen Hitler.” 





{Seats were reserved for Mussolini and 
Hitler at an Aug. 15 tea party at the Over- 
seas House of the Club Saint James. 
Though the chairs remained empty, two 
telegrams were read to the assembled Do- 
minions soldiers. One, dated “Summer 
House, Berchtesgaden,” said, “Set off ac- 
cording to plan but blown back by Hur- 
ricane. Don’t make too much fuss over 
Duce. Hitler.” The other was dated “Usual 
Balcony, Rome,” and read: “Slight hitch. 


All Italian sailings canceled owing to se- 
cret maneuvers in port. Heil Fiihrer, if 
present. Mussolini.” 


“A 46-year-old German woman was ser- 
tenced to three months in prison because 
she questioned the truth of High Com- 
mand communiqués. The emergency court 
of Braunschweig declared such skepticism 
violated the law against subversive activ- 
ity. 

“| Charles James, Welsh dairyman charged 
with selling milk deficient in butterfat, 
pleaded that his cows had been demoralized 
by an air raid which occurred shortly be- 
fore the sample of milk was taken. The 
court postponed his case until a new sam- 
ple could be obtained when no bombs were 
falling. 


{A correspondent visiting Portland in the 
wake of German bombers noticed a book 
lying amid the ruins of a demolished build- 
ing. Its title: “The Rate of Depreciation 
of Property.” 


{ Egyptian Air Raid Precautions officials 
finally discovered the reason for Alexan- 
dria’s high evacuation figures: the free 
railroad tickets offered to voluntary evac- 
uees were being used for week-end trips to 
the country. 
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In the Pacific, similar moves to strength- 
en our defenses are under way. The key- 


AGE. > O stone of this defense system is the most 
U. S. Dickers for New utposts formidable martime fortress in the world: 











the island of Oahu in the Hawaiian group. 


mae in ° There we have Army and Navy air sta- 
n. 4 bed D fi d h W h l H h tions, ammunition depots, a navy yard, and 
beams to C en tC c O Cc CIMISp cre a submarine base. At present, both the 
Army and Navy are developing new air 





——— Negotiations With Britain President refused to name the islands in- bases for their land planes, one on each 
volved, it was assumed that we at least — side of Pearl Harbor. Tying in with these 
| Swiftly Followed by Agreement are seeking to fill the gaps in our Panama __ defenses is the naval air base under con- 
c Canal defenses, and extend our naval _ struction at Kodiak, Alaska, and the pres- 

to Cooperate With Canada range southward to the Atlantic “narrows” ent air station at Sitka. 
where West Africa is only 1,600 miles from Westward from Hawaii, along the route 


The sea zones that America must defend Brazil. Both of these ends could be of the Pan American Clipper ships, the 
to protect her shores are visualized by achieved in one stroke by establishing a Navy is hastening work on its stepping- 
naval strategists as triangles. In the Pacific, strong base at Trinidad (see map). Next stones toward its base in the Philippines— 
the defense triangle runs roughly from _ to this in importance would be a base on the Wake and Midway Islands. These Cen- 
Alaska southward to the Hawaiian Is- the crown colony of Newfoundland off the — tral Pacific stations, being fortified and 
lands, eastward to the Panama Canal, and Canadian coast, and our third choice prob- _ turned into safe anchorages for naval ves- 
northward along the coast to Alaska. The ably would be Bermuda. In addition, our _ sels and planes, will strengthen our lines 
zone on the Atlantic is less well-defined but defenses would be helped by submarine of communication to our East Indian 





it extends from the vicinity of Newfound- and air-patrol bases in the Bahamas _ sources of vital tin and rubber and to our 
land southward to the West Indies, west- and near the Leeward and Windward farthest outposts at Shanghai, Peiping, 
ward to Panama, and northward along our _Islands. and Tientsin, China. 

Atlantic Seaboard. These Atlantic posts would supplement To the south of Hawaii, along lines of 


| These triangles are predicated on a de- our main Caribbean bases at Key West, communication to our posts at Johnston 
| fense of the United States and the most Guantanamo Bay (leased from Cuba), Island and Samoa, the Navy’s moves have 
—_ important link in our defense chain—the which commands the main steamer routes been more secretive. Without announcing 
| Panama Canal, which we must control in from the North to the Panama Canal, and it, the United States is apparently pre- 
order to move our Navy quickly to either our Eastern outposts at Puerto Rico and pared to step in to prevent seizure of the 


Londo ocean. Now, however, our foreign policy the Virgin Islands. To enlarge these estab- French and British islands in the vicinity 
fety contemplates the defense of the entire lished posts, the Marine Corps will send —particularly Christmas Island (British) 
dget hemisphere against aggression from any its First Brigade—2,900 men—to Guan- and France’s Society Islands (Tahiti) 


source. For that reason the United States tanamo for training and maneuvers next which lie between our Samoan naval post 
moved last week to plug holes in our month, and both the Army and Navy and America. Closer to home, the Navy 


one defense both to the north and to the 
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Brig. Gen. Chaney explained .. .° 


this week was surveying Ecuador’s Gala- 
pagos Islands, southwest of the Panama 
Canal, as a possible defense post. 


Significance 


As long as the balance of power in Eu- 
rope was divided to such an extent that no 
nation dared turn its back to undertake 
any extensive adventures abroad, we had 
little to fear in the way of aggression from 
across the Atlantic. All this has been 
changing rapidly in the last. year, how- 
ever, as Nazi victories have placed much 
of Europe under Hitler’s thumb. If Brit- 
ain loses, the totalitarians will control vir- 
tually all of Europe, and will have colonies 
on the hip of Africa within striking dis- 
tance of Brazil. Thus our problem now is 
to make our northern defenses impreg- 
nable, while moving to prevent any ag- 
gressor from flanking us by an invasion of 
South America. 

Long years of preparations in the Pacific 
have placed us in much better condition 
to meet the increased unrest in that sector. 
Our present moves there are designed to 
discourage Japan from taking over any of 
the British, French, or Dutch islands or 
from joining the Axis Powers in any pos- 
sible invasion of South America. In these 
efforts we are aided by the realization that, 
in event of war, we could use our out- 
posts as bases to maintain a reasonably 
tight blockade against Japan. 





Spotter Corps 


One aspect of total warfare is the part 
played by civilians in buttressing the home 
front and helping the army. Typical of 
these volunteers are Britain’s “parashots,” 
or anti-parachutist units, and groups or- 
ganized in both Germany and Britain to 
minimize dangers in air raids. 

As its first counterpart of these defense 
arms, the United States War Department 
is organizing a Civilian Airplane Warning 
Service to be set up soon on a permanent 
basis in a 100-mile-wide coastal zone from 


Virginia to Maine and along the Canadian 
border to Duluth, Minn. This scheme had 
its first major tryout during the First 
Army’s maneuvers in Upper and Central 
New York last week, when for two hours 
more than’ 4,000 farmers, storekeepers, 
and other civilians participated in a game 
of spotting planes sent up by the Army 
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.. - how civilian watchers... 


and phoning the news to headquarters at 
Watertown. 

Some of the warners got so excited that 
they forgot to mention code signals des- 
ignating their stations, such as “57 
Thomas 2” and “67 Charles 4”—they 
merely shouted “Planes overhead! Planes 
overhead!” and hung up. But after the 
show, Brig. Gen. James E. Chaney, chief 
of the First Army’s air-defense command, 
estimated that not more than 100 out of 
900 messages received were inaccurate or 
incomplete. 

Meanwhile, following President Roose- 
velt’s suggestion that World War veterans 
be mobilized in home defense regiments 
as replacements for National Guardsmen 
to be ordered into Federal service (see 
page 30), Gov. Herbert H. Lehman of 
New York and Brig. Gen. Edgar C. 
Erickson, Adjutant General of Massa- 
chusetts and spokesman for Gov. Leverett 
Saltonstall, asked the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee for early legislation to 
permit the states to mobilize such regi- 
ments. 

At present, Lehman said, formation of 
armed home guards is barred by Article 
61 of the 1920 National Defense Act, 
which forbids states to maintain armed 
forces of their own. He pointed out that 
should National Guardsmen be called up 
for Federal service, most of New York 
State would be without protection, and 
he urged that the projected home guards 
be supplied with Federal arms and equip- 
ment, including “rifles, pistols, and some 
machine guns.” Afterward, Chairman 
Sheppard of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee said that the necessary legislation 
would be submitted to Congress. 


NEWSWEEK 


Army Speed-Up 

Testifying before the House Ways and 
Means Committee on Aug. 9, William §. 
Knudsen, defense coordinator, said that 
it would be “the middle of 1944” before 
the United States could equip an army 
of 2,000,000 men (Newsweek, Aug. 19). 
He added, however, that the whole ques- 
tion was so “complex” that he would like 
to submit a further explanation later, 

Rome newspapers, splashing the “news” 
that the United States could not get an 
effective army together for four years, 
thereupon ridiculed the whole American 
defense program and made special capital 
out of Secretary of War Stimson’s revela- 
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tion, also on Aug. 9, that contracts had 
been let for only 33 warplanes (see page 
29). That, in Rome’s eyes, meant that 
“England will have to wait!” 

On Aug. 13, however, Knudsen turned 
the tables on Rome by submitting to the 
committee a revised estimate showing 
army prospects in a more favorable light. 
The-present program for arming 1,200,000 
men and providing basic training for 800,- 
000 more, he said, would be completed by 
the end of 1942. Furthermore, if sufficient 
funds were appropriated and circum- 
stances warranted extreme pressure on 
the program, the aim to provide complete 
equipment for 1,200,000 men plus “criti- 
cal noncommercial items” (artillery and 
general ordnance) for 800,000 more could 
be carried out by Oct. 1, 1943. 

Earlier, Knudsen had provided Arthur 
B. Purvis, head of Britain’s purchasing 
commission, with cost figures indicating 
that the United States might be able to 
supply Britain with 1,300 to 1,400 war- 
planes a month, in addition to planes 
already on order, beginning toward the 
end of 1941. Purvis, who originally asked 
for 3,000 additional planes a month begin- 
ning next January, characterized this as 
“not disappointing,” and declared that 
Britain would be glad to get whatever 
was available. 
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Defense Barrier 

Lack of Arms Standardization 
Threatens to Slow Up Program 








Operators of large fleets of motorcars, 
trucks, and airplanes are happiest when 
they can reduce their equipment to one or 
two main types. Such standardization not 
only gets them quantity discounts on new 
equipment but it generally simplifies op- 
erations by enabling them to use operators 
and mechanics interchangeably and keep 
sufficient spare parts on hand to meet most 
emergencies. 

For the last twenty years the Army has 
been trying to effect similar economies, but 
at the last checkup it still had more than 
195 different types, makes, and models of 
motor vehicles, instead of a standard dozen 
or so that some experts consider adequate. 
In addition, the Army and Navy together 
use 34 different types of airplanes and 
fourteen kinds and sizes of guns. 

However, some progress toward stand- 
ardization and simplification has been 
made by the armed forces (trousers have 
been substituted for breeches in all but 
the mounted services, four instead of twen- 
ty types of lanterns now are used, and 
only one of six classes of 75-millimeter 





... to air-defense... 


guns is made), but the biggest part of the 
job remains to be done. Without much 
fuss, this has been tackled by the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commission, and 
the first project is standardization of basic 
features of airplane design. 

Meanwhile, another group is starting 
work on the Army’s motor-vehicle problem. 
A delegation from the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers was to attend the First 
Army maneuvers in Northern New York 
this week to study the matter. 


Significance 


_In mass production of defense mate- 
nals, American industry can surpass Ger- 
many or any other nation in the world if 








only the armed forces will cooperate by 
standardizing, simplifying, and making up 
their minds exactly what they want. This 
involves letting manufacturers go ahead on 
the best current models and _ holding 
changes to a minimum, thus reducing tool- 
ing delays and other interruptions. 

One factor that deters military officials 
in this respect is the fear that by freezing 
production to a few designs they might 
miss the boat on improvements and the 
development of new types. They worry 
particularly about such standardization in 
the war implements that are in the devel- 
opment stage, such as aircraft and anti- 
aircraft and anti-tank guns. But these are 
decisions that can be made only by the 
buyers—the armed forces. And unless they 
are made, progress of our defense program 
is likely to be disappointing. 


Fifth Column Dossier 


When Col. William J. Donovan, wartime 
commander of the “Fighting 69th,” re- 
turned from England Aug. 4 announcing 
that he had been abroad on a confidential 
mission for Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox, the nature of his trip became the 
Navy’s deepest secret. This mystery was 
dispelled last week when Knox invited 
press-association executives to Washington 
and showed them a series of five articles 
describing the workings of the German 
Fifth Column, written by Donovan and 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer, war correspondent. 
To enable Americans to recognize these 
methods if used here, Knox suggested the 
series be given widest possible distribution. 

This week, on front pages all over the 








Acme photos 
... where experts chart moves... 


country, Donovan and Mowrer showed 
how Poland and Holland were undermined. 
Highlights: In Poland, German “minority 
leaders . . . directed by the German Ges- 
tapo . . . found means of terrorizing or 
otherwise inducing practically all Germans 
to become spies and agents. As industrial- 
ists, commercial travelers, waiters, barbers, 
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taxi drivers, they wormed their way into 
Polish life. Some 10,000 were actually 
trained [for this] in special camps in Ger- 
many.” In Holland, “120,000 German res- 
idents . . . [promoted] propaganda and 
espionage . . . [and] served as guides and 
advisers for parachutists.” 





Breaking the Jam 


Industry and U. S. Find Way 
to Speed Up Defense Contracts 


When Secretary of War Stimson told the 
House Ways and Means Committee on 
Aug. 9 that only 33 warplanes had been 
contracted for out of 4,000 for which Con- 
gress in June appropriated $400,000,000, 
he attributed the bottleneck to “uncertain- 
ties of taxation.” 

Last week, with the tax question still 
unsettled, the same clouds still blurred the 
defense horizon. But the government and 
the aircraft industry broke the log jam 
by reaching a gentleman’s agreement. 
Under this, the companies, having previ- 
ously agreed to sign contracts and go 
ahead with the work pending Congression- 
al action (Newsweek, Aug. 12), were 
given the additional assurance that the 
government would refund any money 
spent if the tax law is unsatisfactory. 

The first result of this was the signing 
on Aug. 14 of an $11,335,631 contract with 
North American Aviation Inc. of Ingle- 
wood, Calif., for production of 700 train- 
ing planes. Contracts were also quickly 
closed with other firms for 504 more train- 
ing ships, as well as for 56 four-engined 
bombers to be built by the Consolidated 
Aircraft Corp. of San Diego at a cost of 
$14,861,342. The only previous deal actu- 
ally closed involved $7,954,980 of Gru- 
mann fighters for the Navy. 

In addition, the War Department closed 
a $53,500,000 deal with the Chrysler 
Corp. for construction near Detroit of a 
$20,000,000 tank factory to be taken over, 
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when built, by the government and leased 
to the company for production of $33,- 
500,000 worth of tanks—reputedly about 
1,000 of the 25-ton type. And officials of 
the Ford Motor Co. indicated that an 
order for 4,000 Pratt & Whitney plane 
engines had been “accepted,” though the 
formal contract had not yet been signed. 

Meanwhile, the House and Senate Ways 
and Means Committees on Aug. 14 con- 
cluded five days of joint hearings on the 
tax bill that was the original cause of the 
log jam. This calls for suspension of the 
8 per cent profits limitation imposed by 
the Vinson-Trammell Act on contracts for 
Army and Navy aircraft and warships, 
and for the imposition, of an emergency 
excess-profits tax, applicable to all indus- 
try, ranging from 25 to 40 per cent. In 
addition, concerns engaged in defense 
work would be permitted to amortize 
plant-expansion costs out of earnings over 
a five-year period, instead of twenty 
years, as under the present amortization 
law. 

To arrive at “ordinary” profits—over 
and above which the excess-profits tax 
would apply—the bill offers corporations 
the choice of two bases of calculation: 
(1) average profits for the four years 
1936-39 or (2) a return of 6 per cent on 
the first $500,000 of invested income and 
4 per cent on the remaining capital. 

Suggestions by several witnesses that 
these provisions be liberalized evoked 
charges by John L. Lewis, CIO president, 
that industry was conducting “bold sab- 
otage” of national defense. This week, H. 
W. Prentis Jr., National Association of 
Manufacturers president, called such ac- 
cusations “deliberate or unwitting misstate- 
ments.” As one instance of the NAM’s 
backing for the defense-tax program, he 
pointed out that the association had en- 
dorsed the bill’s plan to impose the excess- 
profits tax on 1940 income, although the 
defense program was not yet fully under 
way. 





Defense Week 


Guarp: By an overwhelming vote of 
$42 to 33, the House last week approved 
the bill giving the President authority to 
call out the National Guard and other re- 
serves in peacetime (Newsweek, Aug. 
19). By concurring with the Senate (with 
the exception that Federal courts instead 
of the NLRB are given jurisdiction over 
employers who refuse to rehire Guardsmen 
after their tour of duty), the House laid 
the groundwork for training the men to 
be drafted if the Burke-Wadsworth Selec- 
tive Service Bill passes. The draft legisla- 
tion, however, remained the subject of de- 
bate in the Senate, with chances increasing 
for adoption of the Maloney amendment 
seeking to put off conscription until Jan. 
1, pending a recruiting drive. 








North American breaks aviation-production log jam 


GrerMAN Menace: To most of the 
soldiers of the First Army, the New York 
State maneuvers last week were a sham 
battle. But one company of the 18I1st 
Infantry, Worcester, Mass., was effectively 
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stopped by a foreign menace—German / 

measles. This contagious illness usually t 
associated with childhood sent a private 

to the hospital and kept three officers and ' 

76 men under quarantine for 72 hours. \ 
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Some Whys 


Why are our present defenses so in- 
adequate despite the New Deal’s ex- 
penditure of almost $6,000,000,000 on 
the Army and Navy in the last seven 
years? 

The key to this apparent paradox 
lies in the high cost of maintaining an 
Army and Navy. Of the $2,686,784,- 
000 spent by the Army during that pe- 
riod, almost $2,000,000,000 was used 
for current expenses such as pay, ra- 
tions, clothes, and maintenance... Only 
the remaining $686,000,000 was used 
for equipment such as planes, tanks, 
and guns, where the present shortage is 
worst. The Navy did considerably bet- 
ter than this under the New Deal, lend- 
ing some justification to the Army’s 
plaint that it has been the stepchild 
of the present Administration. Thus of 
the $3,392,078,181 received by the sea 
forces during the seven years, $1,260,- 
938,492 went into new construction and 
equipment—about twice the amount 
spent by the Army in the same period. 
This is now reflected in our Navy’s 
reputation as one of the best in the 
world. 


Why did machine-tcol production 
drop from 92.3 per cent of capacity to 
88.3 in July, in the face of the demand 
for tools by the defense industries? 





of Defense 


The custom of many machine-tool 
manufacturers of shutting down their 
plants for a week during the summer 
to give all employes vacations resulted 
in the operations drop. It is actually of , 
less importance, however, than the fiz- 
ures would indicate because machine- 
tool plant capacity is increasing rapid- 
ly—29.9 per cent since last September. 
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Why are only four tanks and a lim- 
ited number of other mechanized un‘ts 
participating in the First Army maneu- 
vers when the Rock Island arsenal and 
other manufacturers are turning out at 
least that many every working day? 


The tanks being assembled at Rock 
Island arsenal and those rolling off the 
production line of the American Car 
and Foundry Co. (soon to be stepped 
up to five or more a day) are going 
into the regular Army’s two armored 
divisions—counterparts of Germany’s 
ten panzer divisionen—which are now 
undergoing reorganization. To facilitate 
the reorganization and training of men 
to take over this new equipment, our 
panzer troops are being kept at their 
bases—Fort Knox, Ky., is one—and 
will not be seen on the field this year. 
Somewhat similar considerations pre- 
vented wide participation by the Army. 
Air Corps in the war games. 
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Booming Year in Auto Output 
Forecast at the 1941 Previews 


Upsurge in Employment 
as Result of Armament Drive 


Is Expected to Speed Sales 


Toward the end of each summer, pro- 
duction in the automobile industry dwin- 
dies to a mere trickle as the old-model 
period draws to a close and manufacturers 
start work on next year’s models. This, is 
the season when motor reporters and edi- 
tors from all over the country gather in 
Detroit and the other Midwestern motor 
centers to preview the new cars, which 
make their formal debuts at the National 
Automobile Show in New York, to be held 
this year in the week of Oct. 12-20. 

Last week the press showings got under 
way with Buick, Hudson, Plymouth, and 
Willys offering newspaper and magazine 
men a confidential glimpse of their 1941 
lines, while Nash and Studebaker were 
scheduled to hold their previews this 
week. In general, motorists can expect 
more advanced streamlining this fall, 
longer wheel bases, greater stress on color 
harmony between interiors and exteriors, 
engine refinements that give more power 
while reducing fuel consumption, and in- 
creased use of transmissions that eliminate 
the need of gear shifting. 

Optimism characterized the gatherings 
as company executives reported unusually 
brisk summer business and expressed confi- 
dence in the industry’s outlook. Harlow 
H. Curtice, Buick president, announced 
that his organization built 283,204 cars in 
the 1940 model year, an all-time record. He 
added that Buick was aiming at a mini- 
mum goal of 300,000 units in the 1941 
period. 

George H. Pratt, general sales manager 
of Hudson, revealed that his firm had 
added more than 1,000 dealers in the year 
just ended and that more than 100 others 
had been signed up since Hudson began 
turning out its 1941 models last month. 
The company was planning to produce 
more than $22,000,000 worth of the new 
> during this month and September, he 
Said. 

At the Plymouth preview, Fred M. 
Zeder, vice chairman of the Chrysler Corp., 
pointed out that the 1941 Plymouth was 
the first product to come out of Chrysler’s 
hew engineering and research laboratories 
(Newsweek, June 17), while Daniel S. 
Eddins, Plymouth president, reported 
that Chrysler had spent $15,000,000 on 





new tools and dies for its various models. 
Joseph W. Fraser, president of Willys- 
Overland, stressed the increased riding 
comfort and economy of the new Willys, 
made possible through redesigned body 
lines and improvements in the motor. 


Sales and Prospects | 

For the automobile industry as a whole 
this year so far has been highly encourag- 
ing, with factory sales of passenger cars 
and trucks in the first seven months total- 
ing 2,776,740 units—22 per cent more 
than in the corresponding period of 1939. 
Truck output, boosted by war orders, has 
been maintained at a particularly high 
level, and this branch of the business is 
expected to reach a new record of around 
1,000,000 units this year (see chart). 
With twelve-month passenger-car produc- 
tion estimated at 3,300,000, 1940 should 
prove one of the industry’s three best 
years since 1929. 

To back up this optimism, motor men 


A survey just completed by the National 
Used Car Market Report shows that the 
average dealer in the United States has 
only 24 used cars on hand, the same 
number as a year ago and one less than 
last month. 

Another reason for anticipating a high 
volume of production during the re- 
mainder of the year lies in the industry’s 
desire to build up reserves of cars against 
plant shifts to national defense contracts 
or a possible materials shortage owing to 
priorities for war supplies. 

On the other hand, an unfavorable side 
of the picture is the export situation, 
which has grown worse each time Hitler 
has gobbled another piece of the once 
important European market. Despite large 
truck orders received from France, exports 
of trucks and buses in the first half of 1940 
totaled only 58,544 units, 9 per cent less 
than in the same period of 1939, while 
passenger-car shipments, totaling 57,319 
units, were down 36 per cent. 





Significance 


Since exports normally account for 
only 10 per cent of the auto industry’s 
total volume, the falling off in this division 
should continue to be offset by increased 
domestic demand. Although further bad 
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point out that stocks of new cars and 
trucks in dealers’ hands totaled only about 
240,000 units on Aug. 1, compared with 
265,000 a year ago. And the figure has 
declined sharply since then—partly as a 
result of reports of higher prices for the 
1941 models (reflecting increased taxes, 
wages, and cost of materials) —so that in- 
ventories at the end of this month are 
likely to be the lowest in recent years. 
Moreover, there has been no accumula- 
tion of used-car stocks such as frequently 
occurs when new car sales are booming. 


Newsweek chart—McLaughlin 


news from abroad could temporarily de- 
press sales, the chief factor affecting auto- 
motive activity, as with most lines of trade 
at present, is the national defense program. 
In the next few months this should shift 
from the planning stage to actual opera- 
tions along a broad front, spreading em- 
ployment and raising the national income 
—a fair share of which the motor com- 
panies hope to capture. 

As for the industry’s own role in the 
rearmament drive, it has received numer- 
ous large Army truck orders in recent 
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months; Chrysler was awarded a $53,- 
500,000 tank contract last week (see 
page 29; several auto makers are work- 
ing on airplane motors and parts; and 
engineers of the leading companies are 
planning for future mass production of 
machine guns, shells, and other ordnance. 
As industry spokesmen have pointed out, 
these activities are being carried on and 
can be greatly expanded without any cur- 
tailment of automobile production for 
normal domestic needs. 
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Week in Aviation 


Fire: Two giant flying boats, the Pan 
American Airways’ Yankee Clipper and 
the British Clare, were resting within 4 
yards of each other last Friday in the 
marine terminal of La Guardia Field, New 
York. Suddenly a jet of blue flame, spout- 
ing from a vent in the Clipper’s wing 
tanks, warned Richard E. Ditty, 32-year- 
old mechanic, that both ships were threat- 
ened with destruction. Leaping toward the 
vent he doused the flame with his bare 
hands so quickly that the surface of the 
plane escaped scorching. As Ditty, suffer- 
ing from face, arm, and hand burns, was 
taken to a hospital, Pan American officials 
admitted that had it not been for his pres- 
ence of mind both the Clipper and the 
Clare might have been ruined. While the 
cause of the fire was not determined, po- 
lice believed it was an accident. 


Guiwers: Soaring above the Sawtooth 
Mountains near Sun Valley, Idaho, Lewin 
B. Barringer, 23, of Llewellyn Park, N.J., 
claimed a new international altitude rec- 
ord for two-seater motorless planes last 
week when his sealed barograph recorded 
14,100 feet. The previous record of 10,839 
feet was set in Germany on Sept. 18, 1937, 
by Erwin Ziller. Barringer, director of the 
Soaring Society of America, already held 
the American record of 6,558 feet. 


Rat-Air Trips: The Boston-Maine Air- 
ways, Inc., and the Boston & Maine and 
Maine Central Railroads introduced a co- 
operative arrangement by which passen- 
gers may travel one way by air and return 
by rail (or vice versa) at a 10 per cent re- 
duction below the cost of two one-way 
fares. 





Longest Pipeline 


Until fifteen years ago, consumption of 
natural gas was confined to areas within 
300 miles of the producing fields. Then, 
with the discovery of enormous new sup- 
plies in Texas and Louisiana in 1925, high- 
pressure, long-distance pipelines—many as 
large as 26 inches in diameter—were de- 
veloped to carry the fuel to distant mar- 
kets. Because it contains twice as much 
heat energy as an equal quantity of manu- 
factured gas and costs considerably less, 


Lewin B. Barringer, glider champ 


natural gas found a rapidly expanding 
market in many parts of the country, es- 
pecially among large industrial concerns. 
(In the manufactured-gas industry, domes- 
tic customers furnish the chief demand.) 
Last week, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion was studying an application from the 
Reserve Gas Pipe Line Co. of Dallas, Tex- 
as, for permission to construct a pipeline 
longer than any yet built for the trans- 
portation of natural gas—one that would 
reach 1,500 miles, from the Gulf Coast 
region of Texas to the North Atlantic Sea- 
board. The fuel would be sold by the pipe- 
line concern to distributing companies 
serving the Philadelphia, New Jersey, and 
New York City areas where natural gas 
is not now generally available. The project 
is estimated to cost $80,000,000 and finan- 
cing arrangements have been worked out 
with Glore, Forgan & Co., investment 
bankers of Chicago and New York. 
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SEC Curbs Eased 


Climaxing an exhaustive study of jp. 
vestment trusts begun in 1935, the SEC 
last March introduced in Congress , 
regulatory bill that was immediately cop. 
demned in financial quarters as unwork. 
able and far too severe, especially in giy. 
ing the commission almost unlimited dis. 
cretionary powers. In hearings and con. 
ferences that followed, outstanding jp. 
vestment-trust executives—though agree. 
able to Federal control as a guard against 
former speculative abuses in the industry 
—pleaded for less drastic treatment and 
offered practical suggestions. By last week 
a rewritten bill reflecting these advices 
had passed Congress and was awaiting the 
President’s signature. 

The new bill provides for the SEC reg. 
istration and supervision of interstate jn- 
vestment companies—firms holding more 
than 40 per cent of their assets in securi- 
ties (excepting brokers, banks, insurance, 
and utility-holding companies) . Specifical- 
ly, it compels new investment trusts seek- 
ing public participation to have at least 
$100,000 private capital, requires annual 
reports, limits intercompany and _intra- 
company transactions, prevents _pyra- 
miding of securities and involved cor- 
porate relationships, bars margin trading, 
restricts financial activities of officers, and 
insures outside representation on directo- 
rates. 

Another section, approved by the In- 
vestment Counsel Association of America, 
provides for the registration and _super- 
vision of investment advisers, bans fees 
based on capital gains, and lays down 
rules to keep ill-equipped persons out of 
the field. 

While going through the Senate, the bill 
picked up an important rider—an amend- 
ment to the Securities Act of 1933 per- 
mitting the SEC to shorten the much- 

(Continued on Page 35) 


Gas pipeline: a longa one, reaching to New York, is proposed 
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The Case of 
ANNE DUNNE 


a woman who lives alone 
and likes it 


Anne is successful now- but she'll 
never forget those desperate days 
ten years ago when she and her 
mother watched the small savings 
her father left dwindle to nothing 
... those lonely, frightened nights 
when she came to the city to look 
for her first job. And now Anne 
wants to make sure days like that 
will never come again... 











The Prudential pays the insurance 
money to the beneficiary. 


Two considerations are the key to the A: 
life insurance program of a woman like 
Anne Dunne. First, if anything should Q 


: What h if the i d ili 
happen to her in the next few years, she ee ee en 


s to 60? 
wants to be sure her mother will always 


have comfort and security. And Second, A 
she wants to create a fund for herself, so Q: 
that some day she will be able to retire 
and do the things she’s always wanted to 
do. For people like Anne, The Prudential 
offers a life insurance policy called the 
Endowment at Age 60. 


Q: What is the Endowment at Age 60 
Policy? 


: Then the insured receives the money. 


In what way will The Prudential 
pay the life insurance money? 

A: A choice of one or more of the follow- 
ing four options may be made. First: 
Cash in one lump sum. Second: A 
monthly income of a definite amount 
for life. Third: Income of a definite 
amount for a definite period. Fourth: 
The money may be left with The 
Prudential at a guaranteed rate of in- 


A: It is a policy which provides life in- 
surance protection until age 60, and 
provides a cash fund for the insured 
if living at age 60, equal to the amount 
of insurance. 


terest; the interest is paid each year, 
and arrangements may be made for the 
withdrawal of the principal as desired. 

Q: Does this policy participate in divi- 
dends? 


A: Yes. The first annual dividend usu- 


Q: Under this policy what happens if 
the person who is insured dies 


before age 60? 


The Prudential 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
















What Life Insurance Program 
should an independent single woman have? 


ally is paid when the policy is two 
years old. These dividends may be 
taken in cash, used to reduce premi- 
ums, used to buy paid-up additional 
insurance, or left with The Prudential 
to accumulate at interest. 

Does The Prudential have endow- 


ment policies which mature at ages 
other than 60? 


> 


Yes. Endowment policies may be had 
to mature at practically any age. 





The Endowment at Age 60 is one of many 
Prudential life insurance policies designed 
for a particular situation. There is a 
Prudential policy to fit every life insur- 
ance need . . . a Prudential premium-pay- 
ment plan to fit every purse. For further 
information on how your particular life 


insurance problem can be solved, see 
your local Prudential representative, or 
write the Home Office. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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of the pigis % 
not used ? 


You may smile at the answer to 
this question but it’s close to literal. 
Not only ham, bacon, and pork, 
but also lard and “knuckles” and 
“feet” are among the products 
from this valuable animal. 


After ham and bacon are cured, 
a problem arises in getting them 
to your table. What wrapper will 
best protect the delicious flavor? 
Patapar, because it is resistant to 
both moisture and grease, solves 
the problem beautifully. Patapar 
is like paper, but it has some un- 
usual properties. It is insoluble, 
and does not weaken under condi- 
tions of water, grease, boiling, 
freezing. 


Does this set you to thinking? 


Can Patapar be just what you 
need to solve a problem 
in your business? 


It is made in many sizes, weights, 
and finishes, and is furnished in 
sheets or rolls. If you would like 
samples of Patapar, write us on 
your business letterhead and de- 
scribe the use you have in mind. 


PATAPAR 


Reg. U.S, Pat. Of. & For. Countries 
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Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for 
Genuine Vegetable Parchment since 1885 





A Necessary Guess on the Future 


by RALPH ROBEY 


In their private conversations 
some of the more thoughtful .Washing- 
ton government economists are raising 
a question about the present behavior 
of business that is of more than ordi- 
nary importance. As they see it, busi- 
ness is now being extraordinarily short- 
sighted in its appraisal of conditions as 
of some months hence, and this is go- 
ing to lead to serious trouble for all 
of us. 

It’s an interesting case these experts 
make and we are lkely to hear much 
more of it in the near future. The argu- 
ment starts with what are regarded by 
this group as two statements of fact: 

1—In many lines of business—for ex- 
ample, machine tools, airplanes, and 
steel—production already is running at 
or close to capacity, and in many more 
lines the present excess of capacity is 
quite small. 

2—Our defense program plus the 
British buying, when added to the nor- 
mal demand within this country, will 
not only carry production to full ca- 
pacity within a few months but will be 
so much in excess of this that there will 
be enormous pressure to step up pro- 
duction still more. 


Granting these facts, so the Wash- 
ington analysts argue, it is clear that 
the present reluctance of business to 
expand its plants is unwise and that it 
should start planning for a greatly in- 
creased output. Unless it does, they 
say, when the increased demand occurs 
there will be a mad scramble for the 
materials necessary for plant expan- 
sion. This will mean in the first instance 
a sharp rise of prices, so that building 
will be more expensive than it is now. 
Further, and even more important, un- 
less-this policy of anticipation is pur- 
sued it will also mean that when the in- 
creased demand comes business will be 
unable to turn out the goods needed to 
keep our defense program moving for- 
ward at anything like the rate that it 
should. The conclusion is reached, 
therefore, that for both patriotic and 
profit motives businessmen should 
modify their present policy. 

If this conclusion is correct it is evi- 
dent that business, in holding back on 
plant expansion, is seriously at fault 


and is properly subject to censure. But 
there is another side to the argument. 
As summarized by private-business an- 
alysts it involves three main points, all 
of which start in the form of questions: 

1—What is going to happen in Eu- 
rope? If England is able to hold out we 
will have one situation here from the 
point of view of demand for goods, 
but if she is defeated or if the war 
is brought to an end by some other 
means there will be quite a different 
situation. Plans that would be right in 
one case would probably be wrong in 
the other. 

2—How fast is our defense program 
going to move? We have appropriated 
$14,500,000,000 but the Secretary of 
the Treasury estimates we will spend 
only about $5,000,000,000 of this dur- 
ing the next year. And the distribution 
of this spending as between various ma- 
terials and services has not been re- 
vealed except in general terms. In due 
time this indefiniteness and the present 
confusion on orders, amortization, ex- 
cess profits, etc., will be eliminated and 
the program as a whole will become 
clear. In the meantime, any detailed 
business planning, except in a few lines, 
is virtually impossible. 

3—Can there be an increase of de- 
mand within say the next year suffi- 
cient to raise prices appreciably? At 
present practically all of Europe, and 
much of the rest of the world, is on 
half rations, and will continue so as 
long as the war lasts and perhaps con- 
siderably longer. The great pressure on 
prices, therefore, is on the downside, 
not the upside. Bottlenecks will devel- 
op, of course, but such individual dis- 
tortions are not likely to make much 
difference in the aggregate cost of 
building new plants. 


As between the two sides of this 
argument it must be obvious that as of 
the moment the private-business econ- 
omists have the stronger case. In other 
words, in making this necessary guess 
on the future and refusing to start an 
immense plant-expansion program, 
businessmen currently are following the 
only course that is justified. Any criti- 
cism by Washington is premature and 
unwarranted. 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
criticized twenty-day waiting period be- 
tween the registration and public offering 
of new securities (Newsweek, July 22 
Its sponsors—the SEC, the Investment 
Bankers Association, and the National 
Association of Securities Dealers—jointly 
advised Congress that the measure was 
“experimental.” 


Significance 


The trust bill is a good example of how 
constructive regulatory legislation can be 
written when the government listens to 
responsible leaders in the industry in- 
volved. Relaxation of the “incubation” 
period on new securities—which may 
stimulate offerings if the SEC wisely uses 
its discretionary powers—is a step forward 
in the continuing negotiations between the 
bankers and the commission leading to- 
ward broad revisions in the Securities 


Acts. 
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Up From the Ranks 


Twenty-three years ago, a young, $25-a- 
month stenographer in the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co.’s chemical laboratory was 
propelled into the key decision of his ca- 
reer. The company’s factory manager, 
P. W. Litchfield (who later became presi- 
dent), needed a new stenographer, and the 
job was offered to the young man in the 
laboratory, Edwin J. Thomas. Thomas’ 
first reaction was: “I like it better where 
Iam.” Warned that he might be missing 
the boat, Thomas decided to give it a try. 
From this job he worked up through the 
ranks, holding such posts as head of Good- 
year’s flying squadron, general superin- 
tendent of the Akron factories, and man- 
aging director of the Wolverhampton, Eng- 





Thomas, new Goodyear president 
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AWRENCE was always a pushover for a nice pair of cogs and fell 

like a ton of brick for this mechanical marmalade spreader. “But 

I don’t like streamlined toast,” cries his wife and now they’ll either 

have to chuck the toast factory or open a lunch room: a plain case of 

the wrong machine for the situation. Here it was harmless extrava- 

gance—but if it happened with figuring machines in any business, 
it would be serious. 


IT CAN’T HAPPEN WITH MONROE 


Monroe has so many models it can fit any condition in any business. 
Take adding-calculators: Monroe has no less than 24 models! From 
the small, hand operated Model L to the great Model A-1, “master 
mind” of all automatic calculating machines. And— Monroe offers 
practical advice, based on thousands of case histories, as to exactly 
which machine best fits your business. 

In short, only Monroe can give you the machine plus the figuring 
service that fits like a glove. Phone the nearest Monroe branch, 
or write us for literature. 


MONROE 


There isa Monroe 
machine for every 
type of business 
figuring — add-» 
ing-calculators, 
adding-listing, 
bookkeeping, 
check writing and 
check signing ma- 
chines. 























L iced keyboard ’ — 
oa one aatieg-cateatater For easing the load of volume figures. Mon- 


on the market (Model L). Multiplies, di- 

vides adds, subtracts. Spot-proof keyboard. pm gg a ae epee th 
Light weight, portable and hand operated. short-cut multiplication —a unique time 
Ideal for office figuring or use at home. and money saver in mechanical figuring. 
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land, subsidiary, finally arriving at the 
executive vice presidency in 1938. 

Last week, Goodyear made Thomas, now 
41 years old, its president to succeed the 
dynamic, 65-year-old Litchfield (News- 
WEEK, July 22) who, retaining his post as 
chairman of the board, will “continue to be 
the senior active executive primarily re- 
sponsible for policy.” To Thomas, born 
within sight of the Goodyear plant in 
Akron just a year after the company was 
founded in 1898, will fall the task of “exe- 
cution of policy.” 


{| Other personnel news of the week: J. H. 
Tuttle, secretary of the Standard Oil Co. of 
California, was elected vice president to fill 
the vacancy created by the elevation of 
H. D. Collier to the presidency (News- 
WEEK, July 22) . . . Harold Merillat, for- 
merly vice president of the U. S. Advertis- 
ing Corp. of Toledo, was made president to 
succeed Ward M. Canaday, who became, 
chairman of the board. At the same time 
John Toigo, formerly of Campbell-Ewald, 
Detroit, was elected vice president and 
general manager. 





Frying Pan and Fire 


Although the Transformer Corp. of 
America, a New York City manufacturer 
of sound-track equipment, has only 27 em- 
ployes and although its officers have always 
been willing to bargain collectively, the 
concern lately has encountered record- 
breaking labor troubles. 

It all began innocently a year ago when 
the company signed a closed-shop contract 
with an AFL electrical-workers local. Last 
May the employes voted to withdraw and 
join a CIO electrical-workers local. At this 
point the AFL union demanded that the 
two employes leading the revolt be dis- 
charged in compliance with the existing 
contract—and the company complied. Im- 
mediately the rest of the workers struck 
and started picketing the Transformer 
Corp. 

Then the company hired a new crew 
through the AFL union, as required in the 
contract, but the newcomers were inexpe- 
rienced, and furthermore, the AFL team- 
sters union would not cross the picket line 
—even to help AFL workers inside. To 
save the business the company signed a 
contract with the CIO electrical union and 
rehired its original 27 men from the 
picket line. Thereupon the AFL union 
sent over pickets and filed suit against 
the company, but the case was thrown 
out of court. 

Meanwhile the Transformer Corp. has 
lost $2,000 in out-of-pocket expenses, not 
counting much greater losses through de- 
lays on orders and bad will. Last week an 
NLBB election was being arranged which, 
the long-suffering employers hope, will set- 
tle everything. The employe vote is sched- 
uled to take place late this month. 


Walter P. Chrysler 


“Being a machinist, I have always 
wanted to know how things work.” That 
was Walter P. Chrysler’s own evaluation 
of the astonishing career that ended Aug. 
18 as the Chrysler Corp. chairman—ill 
for two years—succumbed to a cerebral 


Underwood & Underwood 


The late Walter P. Chrysler 


hemorrhage at his Great Neck, N. Y., 
home. 

Son of a Union Pacific locomotive engi- 
neer, Chrysler was born 65 years ago in 
Wamego, Kan. At the age of 17 he began 
a 5-cent-an-hour apprenticeship in a U.P. 
roundhouse, making his own tools because 
he couldn’t afford to buy them. From that 
point his restless ambition and curiosity 
took him from job to job until in 1911, 
at 36, he was a $12,000-a-year plant 
manager for American Locomotive Co. in 
Pittsburgh. 

But for some time Chrysler had been 
intrigued by the possibilities of the motor 
car. In 1905 he had bought a $5,000 Loco- 
mobile—paying $700 cash and borrowing 
the balance—and spent three months 
studying it (he took it apart and put it 
back together) before he even took a 
ride. Consequently, when the new General 
Motors concern offered him the works 
managership for Buick he jumped at it 
even though the job paid only half his 
previous $12,000. 

Soon developing into a mass-production 
and organizing genius—at Buick in the 
early years he put in fifteen-hour days— 
Chrysler became executive vice president 
of General Motors. In 1920 he left, how- 
ever, and undertook the revitalization of 
the Willys-Overland and Maxwell com- 
panies, then in 1924 he brought out the 
Chrysler car. Four years later his Chrysler 
Corp.—now including Plymouth, Dodge, 
and De Soto—was one of the “big three” 
auto manufacturers. 
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Ruggedly built and forceful in manner, 
Chrysler, the onetime hard-boiled shop. 
worker, became a power in the financial 
and social worlds but never lost his keen 
personal interest in the men who handle 
machinery. Former shop buddies were 
often guests at his Great Neck estate and 
it was his boast that no Chrysler employe 
had to seek city relief during the de- 
pression. A monument to his affection for 
fellow machinists is the Chrysler Institute 
of Engineering, the country’s first char- 
tered industria] college, which he founded 
at Detroit in 1933. 





Green’s Change 


When the House passed the Smith 
amendments to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act last June, considerable impetus 
was given to the measure by the support 
of the AFL’s president, William Green— 
backing tendered largely in return for com- 
promises protecting the craft unions 
(Newsweek, June 17). Last week, pros- 
pects for early revision of the act dimmed, 
however, as Green was reported unofficially 
to have told an executive committee of the 
Senate Labor Committee—now consicer- 
ing the amendments—that he would rather 
have the statute unchanged than see the 


. House proposals go through in their exist- 


ing form. 

Although the AFL chieftain himself has 
declined so far to discuss his change of 
attitude, it appears to be partly a tactical 
move (on the theory that when he backed 
the House Bill he had hoped to knock out 
the sections he didn’t like later) and partly 
evidence that the AFL sees less necessity 
now for seeking changes in the act as pro- 
tection against the CIO. NLRB decisions 
lately have been more favorable to the 
AFL, and the National Defense Advisory 
Commission’s special committee on juris- 
dictional disputes—composed of two AFL 
and two CIO representatives—has been an 
effective safeguard against absorption 
of craft unions by industrial unions in the 
defense industries. 





Week in Business 


Antitrust Cases: Testimony in the 
government’s suit against the Aluminum 
Co. of America, which went to court on 
June 1, 1938, was completed last week and 
Dec. 2 was set as the date for filing briefs 
. . . Supplementing previous criminal in- 
dictments, the Department of Justice 
named six corporations in a civil sult 
charging competitive abuses in the gypsum 
industry . . . Instead of pressing a nation- 
wide food probe the Department of Jus- 
tice, for lack of sufficient investigators, will 
narrow the inquiry into more specialized 
phases such as a concentrated study of pur- 
ported “consumer gouges” in New York, 
Chicago, and Philadelphia and regional in- 
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vestigations into certain categories of food 
prices. 

Wueat: September wheat fell to 667%, 
cents, lowest price since last Aug. 30 and 
comparing with a 1940 peak of $1.11 
reached in May before the invasion of the 
Low Countries. As the ferocity of the aerial 
warfare over England increased, traders 
decided to get out of the market and await 
developments. A major depressing factor 
is the statistical situation: North Ameri- 
can Wheat supplies for the current crop 
year, including past carryovers, are ex- 
pected to reach the record level of 1,800,- 
000,000 bushels—more than double the 
anual United States and Canadian con- 
sumption requirements. 


Business Notes: Southern Pacific or- 
dered 51 units of lightweight streamlined 
passenger cars, of which 26 are sleeping 
cars, from the Pullman Standard Car & 
Manufacturing Co. for $3,500,000 . . . The 
Melville Shoe Corp., operator. of the 641 
Thom McAn shoe stores, commemorated 
the manufacture and sale of their 100,- 
000,000th pair of shoes . . . Three large 
PWA-financed hydroelectric power districts 
in Nebraska consolidated their operations 
into a $60,000,000 public system with ca- 
pacity equal to two-thirds of the 735,000,- 
000 kilowatt hours generated in the entire 
state last year. 


Earnines: Additional first-half reports 
continued the record of 1940 gains over 
1939: Briggs Manufacturing Co., $4,240,- 
389, up 108 per cent; Standard Oil of In- 
diana, $20,497,223, up 37; Middle West 
Corp., $1,796,059, up 18; United Carbon, 
$902,371, up 7; Sears, Roebuck & Co., $15,- 
120,763 (24 weeks ended July 15), up 
114; Anaconda Copper Mining, $17,549,- 
546, up 145; Columbia Gas & Electric, 
$10,589,850, up 24; International Nickel 
of Canada, $18,060,293, up 2; Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, $11,296,274, up 171; Union 
Pacific, $3,858,664, up 31. 


Mute’s Lire: Three mule life-insurance 
companies, sponsored by the Farm Secur- 
ity Administration, reported that they had 
41,971 “active clients” last Dec. 31. The 
policies have no retirement or double-in- 
demnity features, but do provide for free 
veterinarian services. Operating in Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, and Mississippi, the com- 
panies have collected $236,400 in premi- 
ums and paid $133,788 in claims. The gov- 
ernment is collecting data on the life ex- 
pectancy of this country’s 4,382,000 mules 
which are valued at $515,869,000. Mules 
sometimes live as long as 35 years. 


Trenps: With imports of Scandinavian 
wood pulp shut off, production of news- 
print in the United States, Canada, and 
Newfoundland amounted to 445,287 tons 
in July, the highest for any month in his- 
tory and an increase of 36 per cent over 
the same month last year . . . New life 
msurance for July amounted to $605,- 
326,000, 19.5 per cent over July 1939. 














“YES, | KNOW YOU'RE BUSY, MISS WIGGINS .... 
BUT REALLY I'VE BEEN WAITING QUITE A WHILE!” 











USY? Miss Wiggins is overwhelmed! Her office still uses old-fashioned two-person 

dictation. In addition to typing and filing, handling phone calls and seeing 
visitors, she has to take dictation. It’s no wonder she can’t always leap like a stricken 
deer whenever Mr. Phipps rings for her. 

Business today just can’t afford the buzz-and-wait system. Hence within arm’s 
reach of many a top-flight executive you'll find the ever-handy Dictaphone. 

This modern dictating machine serves you instantly—at any hour. No need to call 
your secretary when you wish to dictate. And she is free to perform other secretarial 
work for you. You both get more work done—more easily. 

Prove this for yourself. Try a new Dictaphone Cameo in your office. See how soon 
your pile of work melts away—how much more your secretary is able to help you. 

Don’t wait any longer. Clip the coupon and mail it right away! 


“What’s an Office, Anyway?” 


Dictaphone’s new talking motion picture shows 
the cause and cure of office bottle necks. You're 
cordially invited to see it at your own convenience. 
You'll find it an absorbing study in personnel 
relations. Mail the coupon below —today. 





dD T C T A P H O N E The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered 


Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
ories to which eaid Trade-Mark is Applied. 
DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
In Canada -- Dictaph i 


(NW-8) 


(LJ Please send me your Progress Portfolio describing the new 
Dictaphone Cameo Dictating and Transcribing Machines. 


Makers of Dictating Machines and Access- 
, Ltd., 86 Richmond Street, West, Toronto 





-- -Orp 


( I should like to see the new Dictaphone movie, 
“What's an Office, Anyway?” Please have your 
local representative arrange a showing for me. 
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Mermaids Robbed of Olympic ‘Tests by the War 
Swim to Triumph in 1-Ounce Suits at Portland 


The year 1940 was to have been the 
most memorable in the lives of American 
mermaids. A spotlight of glamour always 
shines on Olympic champions, and if the 
games had not been bombed off the sport 
schedule, the fame of at least a few of the 
girls would have been heralded across the 
nation. For, according to their coaches, 
this year’s crop of stars‘has everything— 
balance in sprints, grace in dives, and plen- 
ty of wind for long distances—and they 
could have hauled in many of the inter- 
national aquatic prizes. 

Robbed by the war of a likely chance to 
put their sister swimmers of the world in 
their proper places, the Americans last 
week turned their entire energies to the 
three-day National AAU outdoor cham- 
pionships, at Portland, Ore., a show 
which moved up in importance as the 
banner attraction. And the contestants 
—gowned in silk suits which could be 
air-mailed for a 6-cent stamp (maximum 
weight 1 ounce)—kicked through the 
Jantzen Beach pool at speeds worthy of 
their reputations. 

Mary Ryan, 15, of Louisville, Ky., 
scratched three American records out of 
the book—two of Katherine Rawls 
Thompson’s 1938 marks, her mile swim of 
23:47.4 and her 880-yard free style of 
11:33.2, and Lenore Kight’s 1935 time of 
5:32.5 for the 440-yard event. Miss Ryan 
lowered the standard for the mile to 23:15, 
the 880-yard to 11:26.4, and the 440-yard 
to 5:30.1, which gave her a total of fifteen 
points, the individual high score for the 
meet. 

Other winners of featured contests were 
the Los Angeles diver, Marjorie Gestring 
in a stunning acrobatic exhibition from the 
10-foot springboard; Gloria Callen of 
Nyack, N.Y., backstroking 110 yards in 
1:18.5, just three-tenths of a second from 
the record held by Eleanor Holm Rose; 
and Fujiko Katsutani of Hawaii, the 220- 
yard breast stroke in 3:14.9. 

Nancy Merki, regarded by many pool- 
side experts as the foremost United 
States girl swimmer, will look back on 
1940 as a disappointing year indeed. 
This little 14-year-old from Portland, 
Ore., who developed into a champion 
after an infantile-paralysis attack at the 
age of 7, had the ability and the story- 
book color to emerge as the heroine of 
the Olympics. But because of a slight 
illness, she was forced to forego even 
her odds-on favorite role in the Nationals 
last week. 

By the time the world gets straight- 
ened out to a point where Olympic games 
can be resumed, the present group of 


American mermaids may well have passed 
their peaks, their opportunity for inter- 
national athletic prestige gone forever. 


Gold Cup, No Contest 


The Gold Cup race, classic of power- 
boats since 1904, is a misnomer, to put it 
politely. The Gold Cup is not gold but 
sterling silver with a gold-plate veneer, and 
the race, very often, is not a race at all but 
a fiasco with one after another of the boats 
catching fire, ripping planks, or developing 
motor trouble. 

This year’s Gold Cup race, staged in 
picturesque Northport Harbor, N. Y., last 
week before the largest spectator fleet in 
the long history of the event, turned out 
to be the usual dud. Not a single boat of 
six starters completed all three of the 30- 
mile laps. One of the favorites, Zammy 
Simmons’ My Sin, which a year ago had 
set a new race record of 66.24 miles an 
hour, broke its propeller, and another 
choice, Herbert A. Mendelson’s Notre 
Dame, damaged its steering gear. 

Their misfortunes dropped victory in the 
lap of Sidney A. Allen, a 32-year-old ama- 
teur, who had never been in a race before, 
who did not even know what the various 
signal flags meant, and who was driving 
Hotsy-Totsy III, a boat he had just 
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bought for $1,000 after it had been cop. 
demned by its former owner (the late 
Victor Kleisrath, Gold Cup champ jy 
1930 and 1931) as an unmanageabl 
bucking bronco. 

Allen, the owner of a boat yard, roller. 
skating rink, and movie house in South. 
ampton, Long Island, won out in the en¢ 
simply by keeping Hotsy-Totsy III going, 
His average speed in the first two heats 
was only 48 miles an hour, which js 1 
miles an hour under last year’s time. In 
the final heat—led by Notre Dame—Alley, 
throttled Hotsy-Totsy III down to such 
a pace that officials flagged him off the 
course. It did not disturb him, though, for 
in the first two heats he had already ac. 
quired 800 points (400 for each first place), 
sufficient for victory. 











Rabbit-Foot Victory 


There is just one case on record when 
trotting-horse drivers, a hotly jealous lot, 
broke down and gave a fellow sulky sitter 
a sympathetic pat on the back. The ob- 
ject of their pity was Fred Egan, who 
had the Hambletonian prize all but won 
with Brown Berry in 1933. And then 
with only 50 yards to go, Brown Berry 
stepped on a pebble and broke stride. It 
was a $28,000 stumble, handing victory 
on a platter to Ben White, driving Mary 
Reynolds. 

So it seemed to Egan’s rivals at the 
Good Time Park, in Goshen, N. Y., last 
week—when the 60-year-old veteran final- 
ly came through in the $23,077.15 Ham- 
bletonian in two straight heats with 
Charles W. Phellis’ Spencer Scott—that 





Mary Ryan smashed mermaid records in three events 
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if anyone but themselves deserved the 
break, Egan was that fellow. 

He drove Spencer Scott—the horse who 
was a sickly colt last season, winning but 
once in five starts—across the wire in two 
very fast heats (first 2:02, best mark of 
the year, and then in 2:03) . Harry Short’s 
Remus pounded home second in both 
heats and Dunbar Bostwick’s Kuno, the 
winter-book choice, twice took third. 

In large measure, Egan attributes his 
squaring of accounts with fate to tokens 
tucked away in his pockets—a lucky coin, 
a lucky ring, and two rabbits’ feet. On 
that sad afternoon seven years ago, he 
carried but one rabbit’s foot. 





Sport Squibs 

Key baseball players fell by the wayside 
last week, unfortunate victims of injuries. 
Al Lopez, spark-plug catcher of the re- 
juvenated Pittsburgh Pirates, suffered a 
foul tip blow on his hand, requiring eight 
stitches and at least ten days rest... 
Lefty Grove, dean of the Boston Red Sox 
pitching staff, fouled a batted ball onto 
his left foot. Out for at least three weeks 

.. And Pee Wee Reese, pepper-pot 
shortstop of Brooklyn, broke a_ bone 
in his left heel when his spikes caught in 
a slide to second base. He will be out 
for the season. 


€ Leg trouble also abruptly ended the rac- 
ing career of the country’s most ballyhooed 
three-year-old horse, Bimelech. Col. Ed- 
ward Riley Bradley, owner, could not tell 


just how or when the injury happened. It’ 


was discovered quite by accident last week 
when Bimelech, in a workout for the 
Travers Stake at Saratoga, N.Y. (later 
won by Fenelon) bruised his heel, and re- 
sultant X-rays disclosed a broken bone. 
Monday Bradley announced that Bime- 
lech, with earnings of $235,095 (sixteenth 
highest on the American turf) would retire 
to stud at Idle Hour Farm, in Kentucky. 


* None of the 872 hopefuls who fired 4,360 
shots in The New York World-Telegram 
hole-in-one tourney (held in three sections, 
at Bloomfield, N. J., Tuckahoe, N. Y., and 
Bayside, L.I.) sank an ace. Mrs. J. J. 
Lawlor and Howard Schanzer came closest 
to the pin, both exactly 11 inches. Since 
Jack Hagen, first man to shoot in the news- 
paper’s second hole-in-one championship, 
dropped an ace in 1933, there have been 
only two other bull’s-eyes—by Frank 
Shriver and Art Menzel in 1937. Constant 
failure last week boosted the odds against 
an ace from 7,267—1 up to 8,720—1. 


{Byron (Whizzer) White, phenomenal 
Colorado college star of 1937, who played 
one year of pro football with the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates (in 1938) and then quit to 
study as a Rhodes scholar at Oxford, again 
will lug leather for cash, this fall with the 
Detroit Lions. 

















because it’s filled with flavor through and through! 
Tastier? Yes. More enjoyable for a longer time? You bet! That's why you'll 
like Beech-Nut Gum. The finest flavors are mixed through and through to bring 
you a wealth of fine flavor. Your choice of 7 delicious varieties. 
Full-flavored Peppermint, Spearmint, Oralgum 
4 flavors of BEECHIES (Candy Coated) 
Peppermint, Spearmint, Pepsin, Cinnamon 
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SCIENCE 


Dalal 

War on Infantile Paralysis: 
Plan to Beat Scourge Proposed 
inde Kruif’s Latest Book 


Of poliomyelitis Paul de Kruif, out- 
danding American health crusader, said 
in 1938: “There is no plague of man more 
puzzling and mysterious.” Despite unceas- 
ing research since the infantile-paralysis 
yirus Was discovered in 1909, the multipli- 
ction of laboratories and clinics and the 
mobilization of disease-fighting dollars 
(the latest available figures show that 
¢5,629,072 has been taken in by balls on 
the President’s birthday), the dread dis- 
ease is still a poser for science. Poliomyeli- 
tis cases in 1939 totaled 7,272, compared 
with 1,705 in 1938. 

Last week the danger signals were 
sunded for 1940: with 26 cases reported 
in West Virginia and twenty in Kentucky, 
health officials in both states issued warn- 
ings of a possible major outbreak. Pre- 
viously, eleven cases had been reported in 


Ohio. 


€Because poliomyelitis is no less “puz- 
ding an mysterious” now than in 1938 
and because it is one of the costliest dis- 
eases to treat, it has entered largely into 
the calculations of medical men working 
for a national-health program. One such 
plan, designed to revolutionize medical 
practice in the United States and make 
health safeguards available to all, is pro- 
posed in Paul de Kruif’s latest book, 
Hearth Is Weautu (246 pages, 48,000 
words. Index. Harcourt, Brace, New York. 
§2). 

Although the author has concerned him- 
self with poliomyelitis (he is secretary 
general of the advisory committee of the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paral- 
ysis), he is more preoccupied with “the 
three master killers: heart disease, cancer, 
and pneumonia” and other numerically 
lethal scourges that take a heavy toll year- 
ly in death and impaired vitality. In 
trenchant style he demonstrates that a 
sound public-health program would not 
only raise the level of all human life in 
the United States but would be a national 
economy, since in the words of a de Kruif 
ally, Dr. Max M. Peet, “it costs much less 
to save ‘em than to bury ’em.” 

After a five-year fight (“Health Is 
Wealth” reports it round by round), such 
a plan was evolved by the Michigan doc- 
tors Henry A. Luce, Thomas K. Gruber, 
L. G. Christian, Henry R. Carstens, and 
A. S. Brunk, and the text is given de 
Kruif’s imprimatur. 


{Because Paul de Kruif knows how to 
put glamour and adventure into his ac- 
counts of science’s tussles with germs, 
thousands of readers consider him an am- 
bassador extraordinary from science to the 
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BY THE NATION'S NEWEST, 
LARGEST, FINEST LINER 
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Virgin Islands - Puerto Rico 
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(Havana) 


Here’s a unique opportunity to 
visit the choicest ports of the 
scenic and uiadalé Wane Indies 
—plus a gala voyage on one of 
the world’s finest luxury liners. 
Next Sailings: Aug. 24th, Sept. 
7th, 21st, Oct. 5th and 19th, 
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And a New Coast-to-Coast Service 


OcEAN 


TO AND 


rom California - Mexico 


BY THE FAMOUS AMERICAN SISTERSHIPS 


MANHATTAN 
and WASHINGTON 


A glorious “Cruise-Voyage”’ around 
America via Havana, the Panama 
Canal and Acapulco, Mexico— 
with every comfort and luxury en route. 

A choice of 3 other itineraries including 32- 
Day Round Trip Cruise, Combination One Way 
Sea—One Way Rail or Air Trips and special 
Mexico “Circle Tour”. 

Sailings from New York: Aug. 30th, Sept. 14th, 
Oct. 4th, 18th—from California: Sept. 17th, Oct. 
2nd, 22nd, Nov. 5th, and regularly thereafter. 
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(10% round trip 
reductions) 


For Complete Details Consult Your Travel Agent or 


Unrrep Stares Lines 


One Broadway, New York; 216 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 665 Market St., 
San Francisco; 19 King St., East, Toronto. Offices ir et’-r nrincipal cities. 
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NEW ZEALAND — 
AUSTRALIA 





@ Canadian Australasian liners from 
Vancouver to Auckland and Sydney... 
with stops en route at Hawaii and Fiji. 
From California, connect at Honolulu. 
Approved for United States citizens. 
Your own travel agent or Canadian 
Pacific: 41 offices in the United States 
and Canada. 
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Machinery Needed Now | 


used equipment 
Suitable for Tool Room 
and PRODUCTION WORE 


Standard American machines. Single Units or 
in Batteries. May consider complete plants (no 
real estate). Purchases outright. Terms Cash. 
Submit full details. 


AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CO. 
21 East 40th St. New York City. 











A gift card in your name 
will be sent a friend to start a 
NEWSWEEK gift subscrip- 
tion and be followed by 52 
news-crammed issues for the 
exciting year ahead. A full 
year’s subscription costs only 
$4.00. Orders may be sent 
directly to 
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Wide World 
Paul de Kruif, crusader 


laity. Now 50, a sturdy, heavy-set fellow, 
manifestly of Dutch extraction, he has 
ensconced himself in a dunes cottage 100 
feet from Lake Michigan, near Holland, 
Mich. Well supplied with his favorite in- 
spirations, Beethoven, Bacardi, sun and 
blue water, he sits in his ten-windowed 
study—which, 85 feet above the water, 
has the effect of being on the bridge of a 
ship—and works painstakingly on the ar- 
ticles that lighten many a dark corner of 
science for the layman. His next book will 
be “A Man Against Greed”—about Ivan 
Pavlov. 





A Long Look at the Weather 


Four years ago, Dr. Carl G. A. Rossby 
and Prof. Hurd C. Willett of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, two of the 
country’s leading meteorologists, set out to 
develop a new technique for making weath- 
er forecasts on a five-day basis. 

Last week, these experiments came to 
fruition when the United States Weather 
Bureau, the Department of Agriculture, 
and M.I.T.—operating conjointly on a 
year’s appropriation of $20,000 from the 
government—launched a biweekly system 
of forecasts, each to cover five days. Hence- 
forth the forecasts, released in Cambridge, 
Mass., every Tuesday and Friday at 2 
p.m., will be transmitted to eleven centers 
—San Francisco, Los Angeles, Denver, 
Chicago, Kansas City, New Orleans, Jack- 
sonville, Washington, Boston, Salt Lake 
City, and Albuquerque, where they will be 
modified for regional conditions and made 
public. Meanwhile, the regular 24-hour 
forecasts will be continued by the na- 
tion’s 350 weather bureaus. 

The Rossby-Willett system makes use 


of every modern technique in gathering. 


——. 
and interpreting data. By radio come rp. 
ports from such distant points as Russia 
Finland, the Balkans, the Philippines, anj 
from ships on the Atlantic and Pacific, Ry 
teletype machine come observations from 
the weather bureau’s regular posts jn the 
United States. In addition, the bureay re. 
leases daily in different sections of the 
country about 30 balloons with radio de. 
vices which signal weather conditions ty 
radio receivers. 








FOURTH ESTATE. 





25 Years of Revelations: 
Adele Garrison’s Serial Story 
Nears 8,000,000 Words 


“Today we were married.” 

With that simple statement on Aug. 15, 
1915, there was introduced the first chap- 
ter of a new syndicated newspaper serial, 
“Revelations of a Wife.” From such a 
simple beginning the story of Madge, a 
model of womanhood, and Dickey, her 
temperamental artist-husband, has devel- 
oped into a journalistic phenomenon. And 
last week, on its 25th anniversary, inter- 
ested readers of 150 newspapers (com- 
bined circulation about 5,000,000) were 
still following the couple’s marital adven- 
tures in “Marriage Meddlers,” the fifteenth 
sequel of the “Revelations.” 

During the intervening quarter century, 
the King Features Syndicate’s marathon 
serial has piled up a giddy writing record. 
Appearing six days a week, “Revelations” 
adds up to nearly 8,000,000 words—the 
equivalent of one-fourth the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, more than 100 average-length 
novels, or nearly eight times the total 
wordage of the Bible. 

The author of what is claimed to be the 
world’s longest “novel” paid little atten- 
tion to the anniversary last week. She is 
Adele Garrison, a plump, motherly sort 
of woman, who makes light of her 66 years. 
Born and reared in Clinton Junction, Wis. 
she spent ten years as a schoolteacher be- 
fore striking out on a journalistic career. 
For six years she worked on The Milwau- 
kee Sentinel and the Hearst Chicago news- 
papers, covering everything from murders 
to political scandals, with unwelcomed sob- 
sister assignments thrown in. Then her 
marriage to a fellow newspaperman, Mar- 
tin A. (Matty) White, former general edi- 
tor of the Associated Press and now assist- 
ant to the Federal Trade Commission 
chairman, ended her newspaper career and 
brought her to New York. 

But even the care of four children—a son 
and ‘daughter (now married and writers 
themselves) and two nephews—could not 
tear the ex-reporter away from her type 
writer. Ever since her literary talents 
blossomed forth with the endless saga, she 
has managed to find odd moments to mail- 
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svwhere—in her automobile or late at 
hight in bed. 

To Miss Garrison, her serial—which she 
wpsiders a profitable avocation (at $10,- 
900 a year) , hopes will continue indefinite- 
y, and finally pass on to her literary chil- 
dren—is “a sort of dateless, ageless, sus- 
pended-in-space sort of thing.” To produce 
, story of such general, sustained appeal 
the “Revelations” writer uses a simple 
three-part formula of melodrama, romance, 
and domesticity. “I’ve been juggling those 
three balls for years,” she explains, “and 
trving hard not to throw one higher than 
the others for too long a time.” Because 
she lives with her 25-odd characters she 
sometimes gets provoked at them. Cur- 
rently, the author is disgusted with the 
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the great American drama. She admits to 
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i Week, pointing to her well-padded mid- 


section. “Just look at my architecture!” 


rest, for the 73-year-old jolly Joe—a self- 
styled “celebrated nobody”—had packed 
his life with activity. He had been a 
printer’s devil in his home town of La 
Porte City, Iowa, at 9, and editor of his 
own newspaper in North Dakota at 16. 
He had run a magazine and a printing 
plant in Boston. He had written and pub- 
lished 32 books. He had lectured exten- 
sively on Chautauqua platforms. And he 
had traveled in 50 countries, met 9,000 
celebrities, and known ten presidents in- 
timately. 

But late in June, Joe quit his suburban 
Boston sanctuary to attend his fourteenth 
consecutive Republican convention. Like 
most everyone else at Philadelphia, Chap- 
ple was bitten by the Wendell Willkie 
bug, and he decided to do something 
about it. 

The day after the convention’s finale, 
he began writing the first book on the 
GOP Presidential candidate. Within 
twelve days the manuscript was com- 
pleted (80,000 words in less than two 
weeks) and 21 days later the first copies 
of Wrtikie anp AMERICAN UNITY were 
on sale. By last week 3,000 copies of the 
first edition of 5,000 were gone, and a 
second printing was scheduled. 

To Chapple, Willkie is destined to be- 
come the 33rd President. “Willkie,” he 
concludes, “is an American ... He is 
the kind of American every American 
would like to be.” (WILLKIE AND AMERI- 
can Unity. 242 pages, 80,000 words. Joe 
Mitchell Chapple, Inc., Boston. $2.) 








BOOKS 


Portrait of the Genius Goethe 
Painted in New Novel by Mann 





Thomas Mann’s new novel is outside the 
stream of his Joseph work and can only 
be called a novel for lack of a better term. 
Tue Betovep Returns (in the German 
edition, “Lotte in Weimar”) is a tour de 
force, without the subtle disparagement 
sometimes conveyed by that phrase. It is 
important for the light it sheds on one of 
the titans of modern European culture 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. 

Superficially, the novel is an account of 
a visit paid by Frau Councillor Charlotte 
Kestner, the Lotte of Goethe’s. “The Sor- 
rows of Young Werther,” to the poet’s 
adopted city of Weimar in 1816. Since the 
young Goethe has left her to her husband, 
44 years before, Charlotte has never seen 
her lover again. But his book (second in 
fame only to “Faust”) has made her fam- 
ous and she has lived with that fame all her 








| SERVING ENGLAND 
| SCOTLAND, IRELAND 
WALES 


IN THE PAST swift and comfort- 
able expresses of the British & Irish 
Railways have taken thousands of 
American visitors each year to the 
delightful vacation spots in all parts 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 


TODAY unfortunately Americans 
cannot visit these places they love so 
well, yet despite the sterner duties 
which are now being faced in Europe, 
the British & Irish Railways are main- 
taining their contact with their Ameri- 
can friends through their General 
Traffic Manager in New York, Mr. 
C. M. Turner. 


IN THE FUTURE when peace 
comes again it is their hope that visit- 
ors of the past will retrace their steps 
once more to the old country, and 
that new visitors will flock to their 
friendly islands when the time comes 


for them to be welcomed back. 
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C. M. TURNER, General Traffic Manager 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, (16 W. 49th Street) 
New York, N.Y. 


When at the New York World’s Fair, 
actually step aboard the famed “Coro- 
nation Scot” train and see for your- 
self an example of the splendid travel 
facilities. 
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life, never quite becoming accustomed to 
it, nor reconciled. 

She is 63, he 67. In Weimar, where he 
is one of the duke’s privy councillors, Char- 
lotte’s presence causes a sensation from 
scullery to salon. Various personalities of 
the town seek her out and talk to her— 
about him. Finally, the elderly and some- 
what skittish lady is received by Goethe 
and dines with him. They have a few words 
together alone. That is all. 

She sees Goethe. So do we, the readers, 
and that is the important thing. Through 
the eyes and understanding of the one man 
living most qualified for the task, Goethe 
is revealed at the height of his power. At 
first we see him in the.stilted conversations 
of the town’s intellectuals; then, in a pas- 
sage of astounding virtuosity, appears 
Goethe himself, soliloquizing as he comes 
out of the vapors of sleep. 

Here is Germany’s great genius. He is 
acknowledged (though edited) even by the 
Nazis, albeit without much enthusiasm, 
for they sense the Homeric scorn he would 
have heaped on their Third Reich (he nev- 
er had much use for German Nationalism 
anyway). A product of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, harbinger of the nineteenth, he is the 
universal genius. His masterpiece was his 
own life. Mann’s book is unforgettable. 
(Tue Betovep Returns. 453 pages, 140,- 
000 words. Knopf, New York. $2.50) 


Life of a Black Man 


One of the more ingratiating aspects of 
the fabulous 1920s has never been accorded 
its proper place in the history of our times. 
That was the slightly misnamed “Negro 
renaissance” (why not “Negro _nais- 
sance”?). In that decade America “discov- 
ered” the Negro; Black Harlem came into 
furious vogue, a black-and-tan intelligent- 
sia sprang up, wrote poems, painted pic- 
tures, sang and composed a new music, 
acted and danced while white America 
clapped hands and paid. 

Langston Hughes grew up in that won- 
derful era and was a shining light in Har- 
lem’s literati (which Wallace Thurman, 
one of his cynical black friends, labeled the 
“niggerati”). He saw all there was to see 
and remembered it; in his autobiography, 
Tue Bie Sea, published this week, he tells 
as much about the cultural revolution as 
about himself. For entertainment alone, 
his book is a killer. 

Hughes pére was a black man who hated 
his race, apparently because it was poor. 
He early saw that the cards were stacked 
against an ambitious Negro businessman 
in the United States, so he got out, to 
Mexico, where he flourished and made 
money. He counseled Langston to do like- 
wise. 

Graduating from a Cleveland high 
school just after the World War, Langston 
spent a wretched year at Columbia Uni- 
versity, where he was generally snubbed 


Acme 


Otto Strasser, Hitler-hater 


because of his color, then decided to go to 
sea. His first job had him so excited that 
he forgot to ask where the boat was going. 
He found out; he had landed a berth on 
the fleet of war-built tubs which rusted 
year in and out in the Hudson River. He 
wasn’t going anywhere. 

He got another job, on a freighter bound 
for Africa with a gay and mutinous crew. 
He drifted into Paris around 1924, work- 
ing mostly in Negro night spots (Paris was 
just discovering the black man, too). In 
Genoa, he went on the beach after his pass- 
port and money were stolen. In the end he 
got home safe, arriving in America at the 
height of the Negro cult; he worked at 
anything, preferring jobs in “places where 
you eat.” And he wrote poems, especially 
when he felt bad, which was often. 

“The Big Sea” is full of superb stories, 
about parties thrown for rent-raising pur- 
poses (the invitations ran like this: “We 
got yellow girls, we’ve got black and 
tan. Will you have a good time? Yran 
Man!”), and about the author’s host of 
friends, white and black. He tells of the 
incredible A’Lelia Walker, Harlem’s Elsa 
Maxwell, whose mother left her a fortune 
made from a “dope” to take kinks out of 
Negro hair. When A’Lelia died, Harlem 
went to town on her funeral; downtown 
celebrities crowded into the funeral chapel 
where a black vaudeville quartet swung 
“T’'ll See You Again” and Hughes’ poem, 
“To A’Lelia,” was read. 

But with the depression, Hughes says 
in a “Postscript,” came the end of the Har- 
lem renaissance: “Sophisticated New York- 
ers turned to Noel Coward . . . The cycle 
that had charlestoned into being on the 
dancing heels of ‘Shuffle Alone’ now ended 
in ‘Green Pastures’ with De Lawd.” He 
might have added, however, that. still 
“greener pastures” seem to lie ahead, if 
one lifts his eyes above Harlem and con- 
siders the strides made by the Negro— 
even since 1930—in America. Writers like 
Richard Wright and Zora Neale Hurston, 
singers like Marian Anderson and Dor- 
othy Maynor, sculptors like Augusta Sav- 
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age and Richmond Barthé, and actors j; 
Rex Ingram have come up in a new rena‘ 
sance of the arts. THe Bia Sra. 9 
pages, 103,000 words. Knopf, New Yop 
$3.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Hitter anv I. By Otto Strasser, 9) 
pages, 59,000 words. Index. Hought 
Mifflin, Boston. $2.50. A portrait of th 
Fiihrer by his most strenuous enemy, th 
leader of the Black Front whose story yw. 
told in Douglas Reed’s “Nemesis? 
(Newsweek, June 24). 


I Burtt a Tempter ror Peace. By Ed 
ward B. Hitchcock. 364 pages, 10199 
words. Frontispiece, index. Harpers, Ne 
York. $3.50. A biography of Eduard Bene 
last president of the Czecho-Slovakig 
Republic, written with his collaboration 
a former ‘correspondent of The Chicagy 
Daily News and The Christian Sciencg 
Monitor. 


Tue Firrx Cotumn Is Here. B 
George Britt. 125 pages, 43,000 word 
Funk, New York. $1. A careful, factug 
breakdown of treacherous and _ potential] 
treacherous, agencies in the United States, 
by a well-known Scripps-Howard writer, 


Barsep-Wire ENTANGLEMENTS. By Maj, 
Gen. Paul B. Malone, U.S.A. Retired. 39 
pages, 112,000 words. Stackpole, New 
York. $2.50. The author of a famous series 
of West Point stories writes an exciting 
novel about American soldiers in the last 
war. 


THe Woman Who Liven 1n Hitter’ 
House. By Pauline Kohler. 216 pages, 
31,000 words. Sheridan House, New York, 
2. This strange document, emanating from 
England, chronicles the woes of a fraulein 
in the retreat of the Fiihrer. Allegedly hired 
as a maid (by the Gestapo) to spy on 
Hitler, she finally escaped to England— 
there to spin this weird tale that vows the 
Fiihrer has considerable of a love life and 
that she knew the famous “doubles’”— 
three of ’em. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Mourper Draws a Line. By Willetta 
Ann Barber and R. F. Schabelitz. 333 
pages. Crime Club, New York. $2. A dead 
body in his studio complicates life for Kit 
Storm and his fiancée, Sherry. All the 
clues are in the 40 drawings which illus- 
trate the story. Grade A. 


Tue Bow.inc Green Moroers. By 
Helen Woodward and Frances Amherst. 
299 pages. Random House, New York. $2. 
The adventures of a young wife in trying 
to prove her husband’s innocence of mur- 
der. Excellent characterization in a thor- 
oughly enjoyable and completely different 


story. 
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PICTURE BLURRED? Of course! But no 
more so than today’s news. What can you 
believe when European dispatches give each 
other the lie? When, even at home, headlines 
are filled with strikes, strife, uncertainty— 
conflicting reports on labor, politics and 
business? Who’s right ... who’s wrong? 


NEWSWEEK readers know! They see the 
news clearly. They know what it means 
... what’s behind it .. . what’s ahead. 


HOW? 


Straight from the shoulder reporting—in 
NEWSWEEK. News written without stylistic 
acrobatics. Quick reading... easy reading. 
A news story in NEWSWEEK is a complete 
news picture. You know what happened— 
why—and what’s likely to result. 


What’s more, NEWSWEEK’s special de- 
partment, Periscope, gives you the low- 
down on today’s news items that become 
tomorrow’s flaming headlines. Score for ac- 
curacy: 88%! 
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That’s not all! You see the news parade 
through the eyes of famous Authorities. 
You’ll view battle and defense as Major 
General Fuqua observes it, free from any 
emotional dramatics, and taste the thrill of 
naval action with Admiral Pratt. You'll 
watch business ups and downs through 
Ralph Robey’s eyes—get the “‘inside dope”’ 
on politics from Raymond Moley. If you’re 
a sport fan, John Lardner’s your meat. And 
if you want to be amused, John O’Hara tells 
you where—and how! 


That’s NEWSWEEK! That’s why it’s the 
Magazine of News Significance! That’s 
why more than 400,000 eager-minded Ameri- 
can families know what the news really means 
—every week. And that’s why press and 
radio quote NEWSWEEK as a news source. 


Now look at the picture again. This time, 
hold it at arm’s length. The blur’s gone! For 
you’ve got the proper perspective. 

Read NEWSWEEK—and you un-blur 
the news! , 


A WELL- INFORMED PUBLIC IS, AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 
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AD-SIGNIFICANCE 
First 6 months 1940 versus 
1939, NEWSWEEK linage 
up 44%, revenue up 82% 








































































































RELIGION 





Nazis Edit the Bible to Hide 
the Jewish Origin of Jesus 


A favorite activity among the Nazis is 
to rewrite history and thus “cleanse” it 
of “corrupt Jewish-intellectual influences.” 
They have even managed to edit the Bible 
a bit and bring it into line with Nazi phi- 
losophy, as shown in a pamphlet that 
reached the United States last week, pub- 
lished by the Weimar Institute for Re- 
search into Jewish Influence on Church 
Life. Condensing and rearranging the 
Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke to 
form one running account of Christ’s life, 
the Weimar version includes these striking 
revisions: 


{ Christ’s Jewish origin is hidden. The 
genealogy in Matthew 1 tracing Christ’s 
lineage back to David and Abraham, a 
similar reference in Luke 2, and the cir- 
cumcision story are omitted. In Matthew 
27, when Pontius Pilate asks Jesus wheth- 
er He is the King of the Jews, Jesus is 
described as replying: “That is what the 
people will tell you.” (The King James 
version phrases the answer: “Thou say- 
est.”) 


{ Christ’s divinity is mentioned only once, 
in His encounter with the high priest 
(Matthew 26). 


| One chapter is headed as Christ’s Kampf, 
but this apparently is normal German 
wording, with no ideological significance. 

An epilogue explains why the Weimar 
Institute published this “popular edition” 
of the New Testament: “We do not wish 
in any way to detract from the value of 
Martin Luther’s work, a work of great 
character in its time . . . Today, however, 
we know that . . . not only is the picture 
of Jesus portrayed differently in each of 
the Gospels, but also that that picture was 
overladen with legendary matter . . . due 
to Jewish-Christian influence, which pro- 
vide the stumbling block in the path of 
German men, particularly today when 
they are conscious of the contradiction 
between the great German spirit and the 
alien Jewish veneer.” 


Congregationalist Chief 


William Ellery Sweet was reared a Meth- 
odist but soon drifted into Congregation- 
alism. When his family moved convenient- 
ly near a Congregational church in Den- 
ver, Sweet attended a few Sundays, was 
pleased to learn that Congregationalism 
binds its members to no formal creed, and 
finally joined up. He also worked and pros- 
pered as an investment banker, but in 
1920 he quit that, too; as he put it, he 
wanted to give his time “wholly to public 
welfare through politics and the church.” 
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Sweet quickly and briefly made good in 
politics as a Democrat, serving as Colo- 
rado’s Governor in 1923-24. Thereafter 
his political fortunes soured, but in a 
religious election last week, the 71- 
year-old churchman-politician had better 
luck. At Berkeley, Calif., 640 delegates to 
the biennial general council of the Con- 
gregational-Christian churches met to elect 
a moderator (honorary head and spokes- 
man), succeeding the Rev. Oscar E. Mau- 
rer of New Haven, Conn. They found 
themselves deadlocked on three candidates 
—the Rev. Albert W. Palmer, president of 
Chicago Theological Seminary; Ronald 
Bridges, Maine journalist and brother of 
Sen. Styles Bridges of New Hampshire, 
and Sweet. 

But on the second ballot Dr. Palmer 
withdrew, citing the church’s custom of 
alternating the moderatorship between lay- 
men and ministers (the 1936-38 moderator 
was Roger W. Babson, statistician and 
current Prohibition party candidate for 
President) . Sweet then won the post by a 
narrow majority, with 328 votes to 
Bridges’ 312. 


Eddie Mayehoff, mimic 


NEWSWEEK 
RADIO 


Broadway Voices: Wisecracker 





and Mimic Cash in on Bedlam 


The streets of New York teem with 
strange characters—pitchmen, barkers, 
auctioneers, cab drivers, doormen, beg- 
gars, and even bearded prophets. And to 
at least one young man—Eddie Mayehof 
—they are collectors’ items. For years, he 
has padded along the pavements talking 
to the motley throng, giving cigarettes to 
bums, tagging along on Broadway parties, 
and afterward imitating the tones and ac. 
cents of the people he has met with a 
brilliant gift of mimicry. 

Last week, this hobby—which looked 
like a waste of time for an up-and-coming 
band leader like Mayehoff—paid him 
dividends and gave the Mutual network a 
lively new sustaining show. At 8 p.m. 
EDT Thursday, Mayehoff took the air 
with his own program—band music inter- 
larded with snatches of Mayehoff talking 
to himself in the various voices of Broad- 
way. During this premiére, the talented 
mimic imitated eight different persons 
ranging from barker to salesgirl. The title 
of the show is “Eddie Mayehoff on the 
Town.” 


“One of Mayehoff’s imitations was in 
the studio as guest star—a sidewalk in- 
terviewer named George (The Real) Me- 
Coy, whose programs over _ station 
WHOM, Jersey City, six nights a week 
last winter were a favorite with radio 
connoisseurs. 

Broadcasting alone from points along 
the Great White Way (last season, he was 
in front of Ripley’s Odditorium; this year, 
starting in mid-September, he will be in 
front of a theater), McCoy has to out- 
wisecrack his tough crowd of interviewees 
since he has no stooges to select the right 
people and frame interviews. And if things 
get slow, McCoy is ready. “There’s a lull 
in the joint,” he says. “Step up closer to 
the platform, folks. My boys have the 
pickpocket concession here and they can’t 
operate unless you crowd in closer.” Then, 
paraphrasing Major Bowes: “Round and 
round the microphone goes, and _ into 
whose kisser nobody knows . . . What's 
your name, brother, and what’s your 
racket—I mean business. Is it legit?” 

At 36, McCoy is living proof of the 
old adage that the networks never cal 
see the talent under their noses. He works 
for the publicity firm of Voices, Inc., in 
the RCA Building, and runs in and out 
of the NBC offices several times a day. 
His broadcasting, still just a hobby, is the 
result of an accident. Voices, Inc., agreed 
to produce an interview show from the 
New York World’s Fair in the summer of 
1939. When the announcer failed to show 
up, McCoy—scared green—took his place. 

Born and bred in New York, McCoy 
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t his fast line of patter in high-pressure 
salesmanship during 1930 and 1931. As 
he recalls it, his worst jobs were selling 
Chick-Chick Easter Egg dye in the hill 
country of the South and peddling canned 
dams along the New Jersey coast—where 
fresh clams can be picked up free. 




















~ EDUCATION 


Dual Driving Devised by Girl 
Stars at Traffic Safety Meet 








Automobile accidents killed 32,600 
Americans during 1939 and this year 
tatisticians expect the slaughter on the 
highways will be even greater. It was with 
this fact in mind—the realization that 
careless or unlucky drivers and _ pedes- 
trians are dying at the rate of four an 
hour—that the nation’s foremost safety 
experts gathered last week at the Univer- 
ity of Tennessee, Knoxville, for a two- 
week National Institute for Traffic Safety 
Training. 

The 188 polieemen, teachers, and en- 
gineers who paid $20 for the courses heard 
plenty of suggestions for controlling traf- 
fic—new alcohol tests, proposals for chan- 
nelizing intersections with safety islands, 
and so on. But one of the most popular 
courses went down to the fundamentals of 
driver instruction. Its director was the 
young and blonde Mildred McKay of 
Cleveland, Ohio, who learned to drive at 
12, got into the habit of monkeying with 
engines, and before long was able to re- 
pair them herself. Three years ago the 
Cleveland Automobile Club called her in 
to start a driver’s school. 

It has since become one of the biggest 
and best in the country, with eleven in- 
structors training 165 Clevelanders a 
month, most of them women. In dual-con- 
trol cars, students take four lessons on a 
private training field equipped with curbs, 
intersections, traffic signs, a ramp, and 
even a railroad track. After more practice 
in actual city traffic, the student gets his 
“diploma”—a red-lettered plate for his car 
with the warning: “New driver—Please 
show courtesy.” 

In Knoxville last week as lecturer for 
the American Automobile Association, 
Miss McKay demonstrated dual-control 
cars and cited impressive statistics. Com- 
paring her first 854 students with 854 
drivers who had no formal training, she 
found that her graduates committed 80 
per cent fewer traffic violations. 












































104 All-American Girls 
The dearest possession of international- 
minded Girl Scouts is an Alpine chalet, af- 
fectionately named “Our Chalet,” at Adel- 
en, Switzerland. There, in normal sum- 
















































An international salute to Old Glory at Girl Scout Encampment 


mers since 1932, Girl Scouts and Girl 
Guides (as they are called abroad) from 
all over the world have gotten together 
for international encampments designed 
to promote peace. But this summer, Ameri- 
can girls can’t get into Europe and Euro- 
pean girls can’t get out. 

So last week the Scouts and Guides 
opened their two-week international en- 
campment not in Switzerland but at Camp 
Andree, Pleasantville, N. Y. And the dele- 
gates were all-American—82 of them from 
the United States and 22 from Canada, 
Newfoundland, Bermuda, Mexico, Cuba, 
Curacao, Trinidad, Guatemala, British 
Guiana, Jamaica, Brazil, and Argentina. 

In long stockings and full uniforms that 
looked rather formal alongside the Ameri- 
can Scouts’ shorts, the foreign Guides 
mingled readily with their hosts since all 
spoke fluent English. Marking time for a 
visit this week by Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, some of the campers worked at spe- 
cialties like crafts, photography, danc- 
ing, writing, drama, etc. (for the camp’s 
open-air theater, one unit improvised 
footlights out of old tin cans); others fol- 
lowed the old-time camp custom of lazing 
around. 

In line with the camp’s international 
theme, the Latin Americans brought along 
samples of their home crafts. Most inter- 
esting to their hosts were maraccas, con- 
tributed by Christine and Silvia Brull, 
founders of the Girl Guides in Cuba. The 
sisters explained that maraccas (seed-filled 
gourds that are shaken to give rhythm 
to rumba bands) produce the proper sound 
only if they are picked by moonlight and 
contain exactly 80 seeds. 
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Orchestra on Your Piano 


Laurens Hammond is a fellow who can’t 
read music but nevertheless devised the 
pipeless electric organ which pulled his 
musical-instrument company out of a 
slump (Newsweek, Feb. 13, 1937). Later 
he produced a Novachord, a strange and 
stringless electric piano which Moriz Ro- 
senthal, veteran pianist, compares favor- 
ably with many harpsichords on which he 
has performed. Now Hammond has in- 
vented the Solovox, a device which may be 
attached to the piano in the front room to 
produce many of the sound effects of an 
accompanying orchestra. 

The invention, which had its world radio 
premiére Aug. 16 under Frank Black on 
the oldest continuous commercial network 
show on the air—the Cities Service pro- 
gram (Fridays at 8 pm. EDT, NBC Red 
network) —looks like an extra keyboard 
when attached to an upright or grand 
piano just below the regular keys. A small 
accompanying tone cabinet, connected 
with the keyboard by a cable, may be 
placed out of the way beneath or beside 
the piano. 

Played like an ordinary keyboard, the 
$190 (installed) electronic instrument 
sounds something like an electric pipe or- 
gan, providing with the piano music the 
orchestral accompaniment of wood winds, 
stringed instruments, and brasses. The 36 
small keys (about half the size of those on 
the piano) can be played simultaneously 
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... who sat in the huge shed, overflowed onto the grass outside, and bought supper next to nature 


with the piano selection by a single per- 
son, or by the other member of a duet. 
The little cabinet contains fourteen radio 
vacuum tubes and houses a range of 
tone from the shrillest piccolo to the 
surliest growl of a bass fiddle. The at- 
tachment is intended for domestic, not 
concert use. 

Among those who see “endless possibili- 
ties” in the new instrument is Fritz Reiner, 
Pittsburgh Symphony conductor. He be- 
lieves Hammond’s invention “will kindle 
the imagination of every pianist . . . may 
revitalize the present style of writing for 
the piano.” 


Double Feast of Culture 


Last week saw the windup of the na- 
tion’s leading summer dance festival at 
Bennington, Vt., and the nation’s leading 
summer music festival at Stockbridge, 
Mass. Any visitor who motored 46 miles 


through the blue Berkshire Hills from a 
recital by Martha Graham and company 
to the Bach B minor mass, as performed 
by Sergei Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra with chorus, could 
take in a fair cross-section of these two 
phases of American culture. 


"| This year’s close of the Bennington Fes- 
tival included a farce to music based by 
Francis Fergusson on Mark Twain’s 
“Huckleberry Finn,” a program of seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century music, and 
a hot afternoon of contemporary music 
which saw a new star rise higher in the 
sky: Robert McBride, 29, an Arizona-born 
one-man band (he plays the clarinet, 
piano, organ, sax, oboe, and English horn) 
whose “Wise Apple Five, for Clarinet and 
String Quartet” was the popular hit of 
the festival. In addition to “Every Soul 
Is a Circus,” Martha Graham presented 
the world premiére of two works—one a 
“Letter to the World,” inspired by the 


split personality of that New England 
spinster and repressed poet of the Vic- 
torian era, Emily Dickinson. The other, 
“El Penitente” (The Penitent) , is a dance 
adaptation of Mexican religious rites to 
music by Louis Horst. 


{| The frail but vigorous little Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra leader beamed recently: 
“Zeese are the happiest weeks of my life.” 
And well they might be. The Berkshire 
Music Center, a six-week course of study 
for 325 students of all ages and both sexes 
—of which Sergei Koussevitzky had 
dreamed since 1917—has become a reality 
(Newsweek, July 22), and the Berkshire 
Festival never shone more brilliantly than 
last week when, before an audience of 
7,000, Koussevitzky conducted a chorus 
recruited from the school, the Boston Sym- 
phony, and four soloists in a spellbinding 
four-hour performance of a great master- 
piece of choral music: Bach’s B minor 
mass. And the next day, most of the same 
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artists, along with violinist Albert Spald- 
ing. participated in a mammoth Allied Re- 
bef Fund benefit—a good-will gesture to 
gid England from New England. 


Victor’s Price Cut 


More good music for more people is the 

nifcance of a price-cut announcement 
RCA-Victor, effective as of last week 

for all Victor Red Seal and popular rec- 
ords. This cut—Victor’s answer to the re- 
ductions announced by the Columbia Re- 
cording Corp. (Newsweex, Aug. 19)— 
will bring Toscanini and the NBC Sym- 
phony, recordings already catalogued by 
Sergei Koussevitzky with the Boston Sym- 
phony. Leopold Stokowski conducting the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, and Victor’s long 
list of top-notch singers—Kirsten Flagstad, 
Lauritz Melchior, Grace Moore, Lily Pons, 
Lawrence Tibbett, Marian Anderson, Dor- 
othy Maynor, etc.—into many more homes 
at a flat $1 for a 12-inch Red Seal record 
(as against the former $2) and an addi- 
tional 50 cents for album and pamphlet in 
sets. Red Seal 10-inch disks, once $1 and 
$1.50, are now 75 cents. 

Other new prices announced by RCA- 
Victor include a cut from $1 to 75 cents on 
12-inch Black Label classics—rerecordings 
of old favorites—and a drop from 75 
to 50 cents for 10-inch Black Label. 
Victor has also lowered the admis- 
sion to recorded popular performances by 
Tommy Dorsey, Hal Kemp, Artie Shaw, 
Duke Ellington, Xavier Cugat, and Larry 
Clinton from 75 to 50 cents. 


RECORD WEEK 


Johannes Brahms wrote variations on 
themes by Schumann, Paganini, Haydn, 
and Handel. Most popular of all are his 
“Variations on a Theme by Haydn,” now 
released as a Victor Black Label classic 
with Pablo Casals and the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra (three 12-inch records 
in album, $2.75). Another Black Label 
release (one 12-inch record, 75 cents) is 
the popular “Brahms Waltzes.” These, like 
the Viennese waltzes of Franz Lehar now 
issued by Columbia (one 10-inch disk, 75 
cents), are favorites of people who don’t 
care whether they can name the title and 
composer or not, as long as the music 
doesn’t upset their digestions. 


“You are wrong,” said Mozart’s father 
once of an opera by his celebrated son 
(whom he ruthlessly exploited), “in 
putting in it nothing for the long-eared 
ones.” It’s a remark which might suit- 
ably have been applied to the “Prague” 
(Symphony No. 38 in D major), which 
has been recorded in flat-footed fashion 
by Frederick Stock and the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra for Columbia (three 12- 
inch records in album, $3.50) . 





The Robinson-Latouche “Ballad for 
Americans” (Newsweek, March 25) con- 
tinues its star-spangled saga. Sung at the 
opening of the Republican National Con- 
vention in Philadelphia last June, the 
popular music epic has now been recorded 
by Bing Crosby for Decca (two 10-inch 
records in album, $1.05). The diction of 
the Ken Darby Singers is much clearer 
than that of an earlier version which fea- 
tured the American People’s Chorus di- 
rected by the composer; Crosby handles a 
tough assignment in easy, unaffected style. 








MOVIES 


A Scoop in War Thrills: 
a Reporter Outwits the Nazis 





in “Foreign Correspondent” 


Vincent Sheean’s autobiography, “Per- 
sonal History,” tells how an introspective 
young foreign correspondent loses his first 
job in Europe because he lingered too 
long at dinner. Later, he stands by numb 
with grief while his feminine companion 
dies as a result of overzeal in the Com- 
munist cause. In the end, he deserts his 
profession because he “no longer felt 
able to maintain the hard-boiled and effi- 
cient attitude of a true journalist towards 
the horrors created by political injustice.” 

Walter Wanger’s Foreign Corresponp- 
ENT shows how an extroverted young New 
York police reporter bags a scoop of in- 
ternational proportions on his first assign- 
ment abroad. He gets the girl, too, by 
overcoming nothing more formidable than 
the lady’s instinctive coyness. As the film 
ends, the viewer is convinced that the 
hero will stride to one journalistic triumph 
after another, dragging his bride along 
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over the dusty news beats of the world. 

Although “Foreign Correspondent” 
originally was supposed to be based on 
“Personal History,” the rotund British- 
er Alfred Hitchcock has scuttled every 
vestige of the book and its author 
with as spine-tingling and hair-raising 
a melodrama as might be found in the 
censor-muddied waters of the European 
struggle. It is the story of every wander- 
ing journalist from Xenophon, through 
Richard Harding Davis, to the present 
generation of microphone reporters. 

Dispatched to London by his editor to 
report the “facts” of the brewing war 
without benefit of protocol, Huntley Hav- 
erstock—born Johnny Jones—is plopped 
squarely in the middle of an espionage 
intrigue and proceeds to block it with true 
American directness. With the help of a 
British colleague, he solves the fake as- 
sassination of a Dutch statesman and res- 
cues him from his Nazis kidnapers, foils 
several attacks on his own life, unmasks a 
high-placed German spy, and is shot down 
by a Nazi destroyer in mid-Atlantic while 
flying back to America but gets the story 
through to his newspaper by a ruse. In 
the midst of these adventures, he has time 
to kindle the love light in the eyes of 
Carol Fisher, pacifist daughter of a pacifist 
leader, and nurse it along toward the 
inevitable orange blossoms. 

As Huntley Haverstock, Joel McCrea 
proves to be a likable and credible citizen 
in the leading role. Laraine Day gets by 
nicely in her most ambitious part to date 
as Carol Fisher. Herbert Marshall appears 
to be thoroughly miscast as the big peace 
man who turns out to be something more 
than that. Robert Benchley carries off the 
acting honors as a broken-down American 
journalist in London—by acting himself. 
George Sanders, Albert Basserman, and 
Eduardo Ciannelli add much to the 
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Taking the Sleeper 


by JOHN O'HARA 


I should like to add a few words 
of my own to the comment already 
printed in these pages on “The Great 
McGinty,” the Paramount film. It was 
reviewed in Newsweex’s Aug. 19 is- 
sue, and I have no intention of dupli- 
cating a review. For one thing, I 
haven’t seen the picture, and I serious- 
ly doubt that I could fake a convincing 
piece on it. But there is a certain aspect 
of the history of the picture as a pro- 
duction that may bear reexamination 
and further comment. I have in mind 
the “sleeper” aspect. 

A “sleeper” in the infants’ industry 
is just what the old basketball term 
implies. It is a low-budget job, with no 
big names, with a minimum of ballyhoo 
during the working stages, and which 
on being previewed turns out to be 
something of a hit. There are all too 
few “sleepers.” Indeed, it might be said 
that there is no such thing as a “sleep- 
er,” and why? Well, take the case of 
“McGinty.” It had all those quali- 
fications I just mentioned, plus the 
fact that its producer-director-original- 
story-writer, Preston Sturges, was pro- 
ducing and directing for the first time, 
which, by the way, is not unusual for 
“sleepers,” vide: “A Man to Remem- 
ber,” an RKO “sleeper” of last year, 
which introduced Boy Genius No. 
7889, Garson Kanin, to Hollywood 
fame. Anyway, “McGinty” arrived at 
preview night in typical, quiet fashion. 
Next day, when the reviews began to 
appear, the entire industry knew that 
another “sleeper” had been made. 

And part of the industry is the press. 

Since the picture was previewed, be- 
fore its general release, I'll bet not more 
than three references have been made 
to “McGinty” which did not call it a 
“sleeper.” So what happens next? So 
the gigantic Bob Gillham, who is Para- 
mount’s advertising boss, goes to work 
on a new and bigger advertising appro- 
priation. In no time the term “sleeper” 
has lost its true meaning. I am told, for 
instance, that the advertising budget 
for “The Informer,” another so-called 
“sleeper,” was increased so that it made 
a respectable showing beside the actual 
production cost. I have no figures on 
“McGinty,” but I do read the papers, 
and Paramount has loosened up for 
that one. 


Then why, you may ask, don’t the 
picture companies try to play down the 
“sleeper” stuff and attempt to pretend 
they knew they had something all 
along? I answer you: block booking and 
big business are the reasons. When 
Paramount holds its next sales conven- 
tion, preparatory to peddling next 
year’s product, the “McGinty” job 
will be talked about, sung about, then 
the salesmen will go out to the exhibi- 
tors and sell at least two B pictures as 
“sleepers, like ‘McGinty’ was last sea- 
son.” The exhibitor contracts for a cer- 
tain number of B’s, sight unseen, and 
it would be nice, wouldn’t it, if a cou- 
ple of B’s turned out to be laden with 
honey? But let’s face it: the poor ex- 
hibitor is far more likely to get stung. 
Sleepers, if I may foul the metaphor, 
don’t grow on trees; B’s, I hardly need 
remind you, do. 


As a conscientious commentator I 
cannot ignore the most recent Red-bait- 
ing out Hollywood way. I know most 
of the persons who were mentioned. I 
could, but won’t, mention one or two 
of the revolutionaries as close friends 
of mine. I don’t single out any particu- 
lar pal, because it makes better sense 
to condemn the whole irresponsible pro- 
ceedings. It amounts to this: an unex- 
citing local political campaign has been 
given some life, and the arrival in Los 
Angeles of Martin Dies has been given 
some significance. If the timing was co- 
incidental, how very fortunate! If a 
few persons, entirely innocent of any 
wrongdoing, are to be made to suffer, 
how too bad! 

This is a time for temperate talk, 
which I failed to find in the accusations 
of last week. I say it is un-American to 
jeopardize the living, if not the life, of 
a man or a woman whose denials will 
not be made as sensational as the 
charges. In our scheme, the actor and 
the writer and the painter are regarded 
as sort of queer ducks anyway, non- 
conformists about whom it’s easier to 
believe any old chatter, so long as it’s 
sensational. And in Hollywood especial- 
ly such accusations can easily mean the 
permanent disemployment of innocent 
persons. There the black list is never 
any farther away than a producer from 
his telephone. 
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film. And despite occasional tedium; the 
direction of Hitchcock has brightened the 
shield he earned with “Rebecca.” 





Cupid vs. the Kremlin 


Greta Garbo laughed for the first time 
as M-G-M’s “Ninotchka,” a stiff-necked 
Soviet lady commissar who met a deter. 
mined male member of the decadent jo. 
bility under the spell of pre-blitzkries 
Paris, and found that Cupid’s bow and 
arrow were more potent weapons than the 
Kremlin’s Hammer and Sickle. 

Columbia has adopted the same for. 
mula, reversed the roles of the sexes and 
brought forth a delightfully sophisticated 
satire on Communist and bourgeoise mor. 
als and manners in He STAyYep ror Breax- 
FAsT, produced by B. P. Schulberg and 
directed by Alexander Hall from Sidney 
Howard’s adaptation of the French play 
“Liberté Provisoire.” 

Simply told, it is the story of Paul Be- 
liot, a Communist waiter, who shoots a 
coffee cup out of the hands of an over- 
stuffed French banker at the sight of the 
financier’s little finger crooked daintily 
above the cup. Pursued by the police, the 
waiter takes refuge in the apartment of his 
victim’s estranged wife and refuses to 
leave until the hue and cry have died 
down. He attempts to convert her to the 
proletarian way of life at the point of a gun 
but she eventually converts him to cap- 
italism with a steak, a new suit of clothes, 
and the usual feminine blandishments. 

Melvyn Douglas, who was the capitalist 
count in “Ninotchka,” exhibits his versa- 
tility with a slick performance as the rad- 
ical waiter. Loretta Young, bewitchingly 
gowned but cursed with a frumpy hair-do, 
plays up to him artfully as the banker's 
wife. Eugene Pallette is a comrade’s 
dream of the greedy, exploiting financier. 
Una O’Connor scintillates as a French 
maid-of-all-work. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 
Lucky Partners (RKO-Radio) is 4 


cream-puff comedy in a class of its own 
and is principally distinguished because it 
teams Ronald Colman and Ginger Rogers 
as a romantic couple for the first time. 
Jack Carson turns in an interesting type 
of performance as the other man. The di- 
rection of Lewis Milestone, working from 
Sacha Guitry’s play “Bonne Chance,” 
keeps the film rolling in moderate tempo. 


Captain Caution (United Artists) is 
Hal Roach’s version of the Kenneth Rob- 
erts tale of the War of 1812 and the men 
who fought it. It is an ocean-going melo- 
drama crammed with battles—guns, knives, 
and brawny fists. Victor Mature, the hero, 
wages a private war with Bruce Cabot, the 
pirate villain, while Louise Platt, the 
heroine, awaits her pre-ordained rescue. 
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Birthday: 


Ernest THOMPSON 
SETON, naturalist, au- 
thor, illustrator, and 
lecturer, 80, Aug. 14. 
He spent the day 
quietly at his home 
in Seton Village—a 
tiny settlement in the 
center of his 2,500- 
acre ranch 6 miles 
east of Santa Fe, 
N. M.—and received 
the more than a hundred friends who 
called. In about a month his autobiogra- 
phy, “Trail of an Artist Naturalist,” will 
be published by Scribners—thus adding 
another book to the more than 40 Seton 
has written and illustrated since his first 
in 1896. 











Dennis CarpinaL Dovucuerty, Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia, 75, Aug. 16. Aris- 
ing as usual at 5 a.m., the Cardinal fol- 
lowed his regular daily routine and said 
he was “feeling fine.” Last May 31 the 
prelate celebrated the 50th anniversary of 
his ordination to the priesthood. 


Celebrated: 


For the first time since their separation 
ten years ago, by Rutu St. Denis and 
Tep Suawn, famous American dancers for 
over a quarter of a century, the Aug. 13 
anniversary of their wedding 26 years ago. 
Two days later the dancers were honored 
at an anniversary party given by friends 
near Jacob’s Pillow, Shawn’s farm beyond 
Lee, Mass.—scene of the Berkshire Hills 
Dance Festival where both St. Denis and 
Shawn have recently appeared in dance 
concerts. 


Married: 


Wester Rvcctes, 
51, film director and 
brother of Charles 
Ruggles, screen come- 
dian, and MARCELLA 
Rocez, 29-year-old 
French movie actress, 
in Las Vegas, Nev., 
Aug. 14. Both have 
been married before. 
Ruggles’ previous 
marriage to Arline 
Judge, former movie actress, ended in di- 
vorce in 1937. The couple eloped to Las 
Vegas by plane, were married at a hotel 
there and, after a wedding supper, re- 
turned by plane to Hollywood. 


International 


Arrived: 


From Lisbon on the Excambion, Smmon 
I, Parrno, Bolivian tin king and Ambas- 
sador to France from Bolivia, in New 
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York City, Aug. 16. Surrounded by his 
wife, daughter, and a battery of seven sec- 
retaries and numerous servants, Patifio— 
said to be the richest man in Latin Amer- 
ica and one of the wealthiest men in the 
world—rushed off the boat under his habit- 
ual cloak of mystery, refusing to answer any 
of the questions reporters put to him. The 
following day, however, he reversed himself 
and granted a press interview in which he 
admitted he had come to this country to 
confer with the National Defense Advisory 
Commission about erecting a tin smelter 
somewhere in the 
United States. Then, 
borrowing from Mark 
Twain, he said the 
reports of both his 
age and his wealth 
had been greatly ex- 
aggerated (he had 
been reported as 80, 
and as the possessor 
of fourteen homes 
and $100,000,000) . 


Acme 


Satvapor Datt, Spanish surrealist paint- 
er, on the Excambion from Lisbon, in New 
York City, Aug. 16. Ordinarily sporting a 
temperament as eccentric as his paintings 
(which are often besprinkled with totally 
unrelated umbrellas, watches, and dial 
telephones), Dali told reporters he had 
turned over a new leaf. “I’m a reformed 
and much more conservative man,” he said 
—promising never again to smash another 
department-store window as he did in 
New York City last year when a design 
of his was altered. 
For the future the 
artist plans: (1) to 
go to Virginia to 
paint surrealist §bib- 
lical pictures (not re- 
ligious, but philo- 
sophic), (2) to ex- 
hibit his paintings in 
November, and (3) 
to publish an autobi- 
ography. 


Acme 


Installed: 


As Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
of the Bahama Islands, the Duke or 
Winpsor, at Nassau, Aug. 17. Wearing the 
khaki uniform of a major general in the 
British Army, the Duke was inducted into 
office within sixteen minutes after he and 
the Duchess had arrived from Bermuda. 
As “Edward Albert Christian George An- 
drew Patrick David, Duke of Windsor,” 
he stood upon a raised dais under a red 
canopy and swore allegiance to his young- 
er brother, King George VI, and then took 
the official oath as Governor of the Baha- 
mas. Seated on another dais—lower than 
the Duke’s, but one step higher than floor 
level—the Duchess cooled herself with a 
palm-leaf fan as she watched the cere- 
monies. The Duke then told the Bahamian 
officialdom who had assembled in the Leg- 








islative Council chamber that: “It will be 
my endeavor, however long or short the 
duration of my term of office, to lend you 
a helping hand.” 


Died: 


O.tver HARRIMAN, 
77, retired New York 
City broker and 
brother-in-law of 
Mrs. J. Borden Harri- 
man, United States 
Minister to Norway, 
of a heart attack at 
his home in Silver 
Spring, Md., Aug. 14. 
After 55 years of busi- 
ness in Wall Street, 
Harriman retired in 1938. His wife, the for- 
mer Grace Carley of Louisville, Ky., is 
known for her activities in women’s work 
and as a champion of the legalization of 
lotteries. 





International 


Water P. Curyster, 65 (see page 36). 


James P. Goopricn, 76, Governor of In- 
diana from 1917 through 1921 and promi- 
nent Indiana Republican, in Winchester, 
Ind., Aug. 15. After completing his term 
as Governor, Goodrich served on both the 
American Relief Administration and the 
Russian Relief Commission, making four 
trips to Russia in those capacities. 


JosepH Meister, who in 1885 as a 9- 
year-old Alsatian boy was the first person 
to receive Louis Pasteur’s anti-rabies se- 
rum, a suicide in Paris, as reported from 
Vichy, Aug. 15. Meister later served Pas- 
teur as an assistant and, after the scientist’s 
death, remained at the Pasteur Institute as 
a guard. 


Henry RANKIN Poors, 81, artist known 
for his paintings of animals and hunting 
scenes, after a long 
illness, at his home in 
Orange, N.J., Aug. 
15. Besides his paint- 
ing, which won for 
him prizes at the Na- 
tional Academy and 
the American Art As- 
sociation, Poore was 
the author of sev- 
eral books on art 
subjects. 





Hector Cuartes Bywater, 55, British 
writer on naval subjects, at his home in 
Richmond, Surrey, Aug. 17. In addition to 
writing many magazine articles and books, 
of which three of the best-known are “Sea 
Power in the Pacific,” “The Great Pacific 
War,” and “Navies and Nations,” By- 
water served as naval expert for The Daily 
Telegraph of London (he resigned recently 
because of ill health) and from 1921 to 
1930 was European naval expert for The 
Baltimore Sun. During the World War he 
was attached to the British Naval In- 
telligence. 
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Perspective 


NEWSWEEK AUGUST 26, 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Mr. Willkie’s Acceptance Speech 


There are two kinds of good speeches. 
There is the kind that makes listeners say 
“What a fine speech!” and there is the 
kind that makes them say “What a fine 
man!” The first is the kind that the public 
has the right to expect of a professional 
lecturer. The second is-the kind that a 
candidate for public office ought to try to 
make. For candidates to dress up in ora- 
torical robes that conceal rather than re- 
veal them does not help people to choose 
public officials wisely. A speech by a can- 
didate ought to be sufficiently simple as 
to permit the inspection of the man under- 
neath. Voters ought to know how big he 
is. And a man who is big enough to wel- 
come this close inspection is the kind of 
man that voters want—or ought to want. 
On that basis of judgment, Wendell L. 
Willkie’s acceptance speech revealed a big 
man and an honest, shrewd, courageous 
and practical one. 

The people of this country are a little 
spoiled in the matter of political speeches. 
They expect their candidates for high of- 
fice to perform on the platform or before 
the microphone in a way beyond the ca- 
pacity of most men who deserve to be 
elected to office. As a result, they usually 
get what this exacting and unreasonable 
demand deserves—namely, synthetic elo- 
quence. And the candidate that floats into 
office thus adorned, is taken almost sight 
unseen. We shall get better public officials 
when we realize that what we need is not 
so much men who can deliver good 
speeches as men who can make wise deci- 
sions. There is little more reason for se- 
lecting a man for his ability to make 
speeches than for his ability to play the 
oboe. Both are accomplishments. They are 
not the tests of ability to administer high 
office. 

There have been some pretty silly criti- 
cisms of the Willkie speech. Yes, he did 
talk about himself. But remember the 
connection in which he described his ca- 
reer. He was talking of his pride in the 
country that permitted him to make 
something of himself. Yes, he did talk of 
his father and mother and of their fa- 
thers and mothers who were born in Ger- 
many. But the fourth commandment—the 
commandment to honor thy father and 
mother—is still better authority than the 
cynicism of current critics of oratory. 
Some critics add that the speech did not 
say much. But I would like to see such 
critics show what they could do within 
the confines of five thousand words. 

Willkie’s challenge to the President to 


debate the issues was one of the most 
striking ever made in a Presidential cam- 
paign. It was sincerely expressive of Will- 
kie at his best. The Prime Minister of 
England must debate day after day in 
Parliament. That is of the essence of de- 
mocracy. Such a debate as Willkie pro- 
poses would enlighten the public more 
than hundreds of set speeches. For, unlike 
oratory, debate truly reveals the substance 
and capacities of men. 





Confusion on Defense 


No more bewildering cargoes of ac- 
counting and technological detail were 
ever delivered to the American public 
at a given moment than those that landed 
on the platforms in the baking heat of 
August. Amortization, depreciation al- 
lowances, capital advances, excess profits, 
price-controlling agreements, patent car- 
tels, antitrust disputes—the freight was 
here. We’d ordered it, hadn’t we? The 
questions were where to stow it or 
whether to send it back. And to add to 
the mad congestion in everybody’s mind, 
trainloads of reform, sidetracked in the 
recent weeks of our industrial mobiliza- 
tion, were in motion again. No wonder 
Congressional tempers broke under the 
strain. 

Certainly the moment was one to be 
seized both by the reformers and the 
radicals. And it has been. Once again we 
hear the accusation that capital is “on 
strike,” is putting up its patriotism for a 
high price, is the real slacker when national 
unity is needed. “Amortization” is the 
terrible word chalked up on the Trans- 
Siberian boxcars. 

It has been made to appear, under that 
awful term, that capital has been demand- 
ing profits in advance, that businessmen 
have been asking the government to 
build factories and present them free. 
The casual news reader might suppose 
that industries have been holding out for, 
first, profits high enough to pay fur new 
factories, then loans to build thers, then 
freedom from taxes, and finally, in five 
years, cancellation of the mortgages. 

Those who are making these charges 
have found it convenient to forget that 
most of the munitions industries are en- 
gaged up to their capacitics of men and 
machines upon British orders and Ameri- 
can orders placed weeks and months ago; 
that these orders are fully as important as 
the orders which hang for the future; that 
industry has plenty of work to do with the 
Washington blueprints while the amortiza- 
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tion issue is being debated, and that 
above all, the American Government stil] 
has something to say about the prices of 
the goods it will buy from present and fy. 
ture plants. The government will 0K. 
these prices through its own management 
of contracts. It can reject them if the 
prices are high. It can even build its own 
plants—as it is going to do for scores of 
items. 

The debate over amortization concerns 
only the amount which can be charged out 
of income for admittedly risky ventures. 
Industry is still willing to take the risk, 
still willing to sell securities, or offer 
them for sale, provided the SEC will give 
permission and the Internal Revenue 
Bureau will allow the possible profits to 
be used first to write off the investment 
in the time which history has suggested 
it is likely to have to be written off. If 
there are no profits—if the government 
is smarter than the competing industries— 
then the whole investment is a loss, tem- 
porarily or permanently. If the govern- 
ment has lent the money, then it gets the 
factory back and the industry is out its 
time and trouble. 

There are many ways the production 
of munitions can be arranged: by their 
outright purchase from industry, by gov- 
ernment loan for the machinery and pur- 
chase of its product, by government con- 
struction of the plant and operation by 
private management, or by government 
construction and operation. In discover- 
ing all manner of “conspiracies” on the 
part of industry, the radicals appear to be 
supposing that a poor, dumb, put-upon 
government is being taken in again. 

But don’t forget that we are in the 
campaign. The old New Deal aims have 
been obscured by some of the _neces- 
sarily businesslike proceedings in Wash- 
ington. The voters must be reminded of 
the c--2ntial mission of reform. More than 
that, there is the virtual certainty, this 
autumn, that the public will be disap- 
pointed at the slow rate of speed of 
armament. Somebody must be ready for 
blame when that disillusionment comes. 
Who but industry? 

Businessmen will do well to keep in 
mind how great, or how small, their risks 
really are. If they are slow to take on de- 
fense production obligations, they will be 
called “slackers.” If they assume them 
too readily, they may be as “overoptimis- 
tic”? as New Dealers said they were in 
1937. And if they accept some of the re- 
quests of executive branches of the gov- 
ernment as to concerted action, they may 
be held to account at some future time by 
the judicial branch, even as certain “pa- 
triots” under NRA were shown to be 
“scoundrels” three years later. But if they 
remember this is the year of the election 
and that war has not repealed politics, 
they should not be overly frightened. The 
first great emergency will pass early m 


November. 
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cong for Summer 


When the temperature soars up and up—to 
go Fahrenheit, 
And the weather men prognosticate there's 
“No relict in sieht” 
Don't be depressed! ‘There is reliel! Just take 
a timely hint: 
There's lots of cooling solace in Four Roses 


and some mint! 


Unite the verdant mint leaves with this whis 


kev mellow-old: 





Use ice, of course, aplenty—so your drink 
is frosty cold. 
Ah! ‘There’s the erandest Jule poanan’s hand 
has ever made! 
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But as its fragrant coolness trickles down a Y 
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ROSES 


A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISKIES 
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HOW TO MAKE A FOUR ROSES MINT JULEP 


Place a few sprigs of fresh mint in bowl. Cover with 
powdered sugar and enough water to dissolve sugar. 


Crush the mint (or simply stir, if you prefer). Place 


the mixture in bottom of tall glass or silvei Julep 
cup. Fill glass with shaved ice. Pour in Four Roses 
till glass is brimming. Garnish with mint and let 
stand until frost forms thick, 








